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I have seen 
The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak; . . 
. and the commons made 
A shower, and thunder with their caps and shouts. 
Cor., A. 2, ac. 1. 
- Y son,” said a solicitous father, “ never 
touch politics—they are demoralizing.” 

Most public men, if they ever received such 
advice, have unfortunately proved a sadly-diso- 
bedient race. The people, however, must have 
public servants, and are generously prompt to 
honor those who, in the midst of official tempt- 
ation, are saved by grace from the spiritual 
wickedness so common in high places, Im- 
pregnable virtue in secular strife is far manlier 
than the innocence of nonentity within a cloister. 

We know of one sturdy soul who, when both 
young and fatherless, boldly “touched politics,” 
and yet has grown steadily in Christian man- 
hood, even in that city whose proverbial cor- 
ruption compels “the man in the moon to hold 
his nose when passing over it.” He is in 
several senses representative. Self-made, from 
among the people, elect among representatives 
of the people, widely known and popular among 
the people, embodying the deepening political 
faith of the people, reflecting the moral sense 
of the best people, he, by faithful public service, 
a spotless life, his Christian walk and declared 
allegiance to God, is an example to the young 
and deserving of confidence in every Repository 
circle, 

The man whose first Congressional majority 
is just “Seventeen. Hundred and Seventy-Six,” 
has, of course, a dash of Revolutionary blood 


in his veins. Tracing the patriotic lineage, we 
VoL. XX VIT.—33 





find the paternal grandmother a cousin to 
Major-General Philip Schuyler, and a grand- 
father, Captain Colfax, commanding General 
Washington’s body-guard. With such antece- 
dents, Dame History was certainly not surprised 
when the grandson dedicated himself to Free- 
dom, and when she found him enjoying the 
loving confidence of that other man of the peo- 
ple, Lincoln, the Great Emancipator and “ sec- 
ond Washington.” 

After the manner of staid biographers, we 
record the life begun in New York city, March 
23, 1823, a few months after his father’s death. 
When ten years old, his mother remarried, be- 
coming the “ Mrs. Matthews” of modern Wash- 
ington receptions. With this event the boy’s 
school-life closed, but the scanty term seems to 
have been well improved, for “Schuyler always 
stood at the head of his class.” The next three 
years were spent in the step-father’s store. In 
1836 the family, taking a hint from the shadows 
of morning, came westward, crossed Michigan in 
& wagon containing all their worldly goods, and 
settled at New Carlisle, St. Joseph county, In- 
diana. That region was then a wilderness, but 
thrift, fertility, and blessing have since made it 
a garden of plenty. Here, for thirty-one years, 
has pure Western home-life smiled upon and 
fostered him whose only possible complaint is 
the expatriating majorities which banish him so 
repeatedly East again to Washington. 

In 1841 Mr. Matthews, elected County Au- 
ditor, moved to South Bend. Schuyler, deputy 
auditor at eighteen, made such studious use of 
leisure that he soon became undisputed author- 
ity on precedents, usage, and State law affecting 
auditorial duty. Among the inevitable schemes 
of Amvrican village life, that of “a debating 
society” arose in 1843 at South Bend. In 
maturing outlines somebody’s prophetic soul 
caught the inspiration of a moot State Legis- 
lature. The ayes had it, whereupon Mr. De- 
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frees, now Congressional printer, was made 
“ Mr. Speaker” and the future Speaker of “The 
‘Historic Congress” found himself “ the honora- 
ble gentleman from Newton,” now a county in 
his present Congressional district. Thus our 
fledgling orators debated not hackneyed didac- 
tics, but “f Wills,” and’all proceedingy were; cpn- 
ductéd acedrding to strict parliamentary rules, 
which doubtless gave rural members much per- 
plexing study; yet “ Newton county” faltered 
not. Two following years’ service at Indianap- 
olis as Senate reporter for the State Journal 
gave Mr. Colfax a rarely clear solution of the 
perplexities of parliamentary usage, he little 
dreaming that the knowledge and skill thus 
obtained would later set boundaries to Con- 
gressional debate and grandly historic legis- 
lation. 
Like rays of Empire’s star, white lines of 
covered wagons followed westward. Immi- 
grants poured in. Franklin thrift longed for 
Franklin’s printing-press; so the reporter be- 
came an editor, founding in 1845 the St. Joseph 
Valley Register. Bringing to his new position 
the available capital of brain, industry, tact, 
and conscience, he for eighteen years performed 
an editor’s wearing tui]. From first to last, he 
was true to the people he sought to educate, as 
well when the majority opposed his political 
faith as when the trusty, hopeful, tireless editor 
enjoyed the benefits of changed election returns. 
Mr. Colfax’s first more public service began 
in 1848, as member and Secretary of the Whig 
Convention which nominated General Taylor 
for President. In 1850 he was an active mem- 
ber of the Convention which framed the present 
Constitution of Indiana. Here he persistently 
opposed the unmanly clause prohibiting free 
colored men from entering the State. This 
clause, submilted separately to the people, was 
indorsed by majorities of eight thousand in his 
district and ninety thousand in the State, yet, 
where a mere political trimmer would have 
waived the personal issue, he like a man openly 
voted with the minority, though he was at the 
time a candidate for Congress. In 1851, unan- 
imously nominated from the Ninth District of 
Indiana, he made a joint canvass with his op- 
ponent, the then incumbent, who reobtained his 
seat by only two hundred and sixteen majority. 
Like his friend Mr. Lincoln from the Douglas 
debate, he emerged in a shining, prophetic mi- 
nority, with a fund of popular confidence which 
later resulted in better things. Subsequent dis- 
trict and Congressional popularity is shown by 
eight unanimous nominations and seven contin- 
uous elections, in a “doubtful district,” to the 
House, which has thrice, by more‘than the 





party majority, elevated him to the Speaker- 
ship. No other Northern man has such a grat- 
ifying record. His membership has been in the 
Thirty-Fourth and all later Congresses, and his 
Speakership in the Thirty-Eighth, Thirty-Ninth, 
and Fortieth. 

Has) success, so dangerous to most men in 
Church or State; spoiled him? Even opponents 
will vote “no” in this delicate test, as they, in 
several instances, have already pronounced. At 
the close of the first session of the Thirty-Ninth 
Congress, an enthusiastic opposition member, 
mounting a desk, shouted, “ Three cheers for our 
noble Speaker!” and the responsive “shower 
and thunder” came with a will. In 1860 he 
defeated his competitor, who in 1862 took the 
stump in Ais favor. His present Speakership 
was indorsed by the unexpected votes of three 
members elected to Congress on opposition tick- 
ets. This favor by opponents is won by his 
open, manly tactics during a canvass where all 
his procedures are above even the reproach of 
enemies. In debate he, always avoiding per- 
sonalities, confines himself to vital issues and 
the merits of all pending questions. Prosper- 
ity has not injured Mr. Colfax, for the simple 
reason that pure principles and worthy aims 
constitute the soul of his success. Before us is 
a letter read to the Convention which last nom- 
inated him. Urging the unselfish point that 
the Union cause was of paramount importance, 
he expresses unwillingness that his name should 
“embarrass the Convention for an instant, if 
even a small minority prefer some other stand- 
ard-bearer.” Aspirants usually say thus when 
they are certain of success or of defeat; but 
Mr. Colfax is not among those aspirants to po- 
sition who 


“ . , shun it but te make it sure,” 


as is amply proven by his bearing during the 
war. At a time when his reélection pended, 
disaster had sapped the enthusiasm of army 
and people. Taking the district rostrum, he 
passed rapidly around among his people like a 
military evangel, pleading for freedom, for the 
country, and for the army, forgetful of self and 
solicilous only to recruit our thinned lines of 
battle. Friends, believing that his reélection 
was more valuable to the cause than a few In- 
diana volunteers could be to the army, almost 
sharply remonstrated against a course which, 
they thought, would secure his undeserved de- 
feat, The characteristic reply, unstudied for 
effect, because made in private, was that he pre- 
ferred that he, not our brave soldiers, should 
be in the minority, and that recruiting should 
go briskly and immediately forward. 
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A secular journal of influence lately pro- 
nounces Mr. Colfax “the most popular among 
the people.” Better even than this, he deserves 
it; for we believe that he would sooner sacri- 
fice life than principle, Public eclat sometimes 
inspires martyrdom, but we suspect that, for 
the sake of such good company, he would qui- 
etly pass into exile with the Truth, regretting 
only her sad eclipse, 

Dr. Olin once said to his students: “He who 
nourishes in secret an ardent love of truth, of 
justice, of mercy, and of purity, . . is treas- 
uring up in his noble bosom the resources of a 
moral and intellectual power, which, in some 
great day of crisis or duty, will come forth in 
the forms of an overbearing eloquence or influ- 
ence, under which persecuted innocence or the 
cause of truth or patriotism will delight to take 
shelter; but religion is their only sure 
and proper source.” 

To Schuyler Colfax the rebellion brought that 
“great day of crisis and duty,” and the anoint- 
ing consciousness of Divine agency seems to 
pervade all his since recorded words and acts, 
To the Thirty-Eighth Congress he said: “I in- 
voke you to remember that sacred truth, which 
all history verifies, that ‘they who rule not in 
righteousness shall perish from the earth,’” 
With him “ the cause of patriotism” has “ found 
shelter.” Even the lamented Lincoln turned to 
him when harassed by hasty friends or misrep- 
resented by virulent enemies, and that friend- 
ship ceased not till the rising statesman kneeled 
in the dying chamber when, in the moment of 
National victory, Wrong fancied that Right, 
too, was mortal. The record shows how he de- 
served that friendship by urging legislation cal- 
culated to inspire the army, uplift our stricken 
people, demoralize the enemy, and intimidate 
meddlesome foreign powers. “Truth, Justice, 
and Mercy” shed their benedictions upon all 
those whose weary moans reached the ear of 
the intent champion, Over-fed, non-combatant 
officials discover a verbal informality which 
withholds the pensioned stipend from a maimed 
soldier, and straightway the ready representa- 
tive resurrects merciful common-sense by his 
timely interference. Ministering, blessed wo- 
man needs a hearing, funds, and enthusiastic 
throngs to forward her “ Soldiers’ Aid” move- 
ment: again and again, snatching an interim 
which the less laborious would spend in rest, 
he rides express to cities where his name sum- 
mons responsive multitudes, like fabled heroes, 
from the very earth. Doubters concerning the 
question 

“ , . Ithuriel with his spear 
Touched lightly ”— 





“Shall freedmen be citizens —enfranchised?” 
Yes, gentlemen, in that mass welcome to Con- 
gress last December, “the Creator is leading 
us in his own way rather than our own. He 
has put all men on an equality before Divine 
law, and demands that we shall put all men 
upon the same equality before human law.” 
Does a Commission seek, in the name of Christ, 
to hallow the sword with the Cross, to lessen 
the horrors of battle, to win the ear of author- 
ity and more closely to enlist the Church, the 
busy Speaker responds, and in distant cities, or 
in the crowded House at Washington, pours 
those burning words whose influential force is 
equaled only by that grander, more memorable, 
and more painfully-thrilling address at the final 
gathering of that Christian Commission at the 
Capital. 

Thus in public. But there is a more private 
“refuge,” whose only condition of admission is 
that the “left hand” shall never “know.” 
These private benefactions are recorded above; 
and God knows that many sick, wounded, and 
imprisoned, some still on earth, and some, alas! 
beneath it, cease not yet to call him blessed. 

The sainted Doctor’s promised “ eloquence 
and influence” have rewarded the pure youth 
and devoted man. ‘That influence served to 
stay his “doubtful” district in that doubtful 
State amid those darkly-doubtful days, and 
public policy, Congressional legislation, and Na- 
tional sentiment, both in war and reconstruc- 
tion, owe much to him. That promised elo- 
quence which—like its itinerant utterer and the 
Israelite’s itinerant shoes—can never “ wear 
out,” has attracted legislators, stirred the sol- 
dier, instructed the Lyceum, satisfied the dele- 
gation, moved even children, and enforced the 
claims of country and Christ. This living Chrys- 
ostom woefully confuses our history and my- 
thology, reminding us so of Mercury, messenger 
of the gods. Now we hear of him in Maine, 
now in New York, always in Washington dur- 
ing the session, now at home, now in Chicago, 
till, presto! once losing sight and word of him, 
this letter before us, scrawled at San Fran- 
cisco, gravely speaks of “just starting for Pu- 
get’s Sound and Vancouver’s Island ’—literally 
“Across the Continent”—and a perpetual 
ovation. 

Ay, wise Doctor, “ religion is their only sure 
and proper source.” That religion gained the 
early adherence of Mr, Colfax, who many years’ 
ago began a Christian life, joining the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and serving humbly and use- 
fully as a Sunday school teacher for twelve 
years. The “pious passages” so frequent in 
his public speeches are not mere sentiment or 
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oratorical arte, for he loves to talk in private 
of how God rules and how distinctly and how 
often in our history his holy arm has been re- 
vealed; and the ascription of praise comes from 
a worshiping heart, reliant on God through 
Christ. His personal example at Washington 
is luminous. When twenty, he made vows of 
strict abstinence, which have never been broken. 
Liquors and wines are never used at his recep- 
tions, while Presidential dinners afid diplomatic 
banquets are utterly powerless to abate one jot 
or tittle of his firmness. Many well remember 
his late speech at the Congressional temperance 
meeting, and how he banished the sale of liquor 
from all parts of the Capitol within his juris- 
diction. 

The home-test is a severe one for most men. 
How he endures this the writer has already 
recorded in the North-Western: 

“On last Wednesday, August 1, 1866, Hon. 
the Speaker, Schuyler Colfax, reached his home 
at South Bend, Indiana, where he was greeted 
in good, old-fashioned Hoosier style by earnest, 
loyal political and personal friends. These, 
with heart-felt unanimity, seemed to share a 
common spirit of enthusiasm. When the morn- 
ing train reached Laporte and South Bend, 
crowds were in waiting. At the depot of the 
latter place were old patriarchs who knew ‘our 
boy Schuyler,’ middle-aged men whom he had 
gracefully distanced in the race of life, and won- 
dering children, to whom this was a holiday, 
attending carriages, wagons, nondescript vehi- 
cles of all sorts, flags, banners, and bands play- 
ing ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ all in waiting to 
honor the return of a distinguished yet simple- 
hearted citizen. Descending from the railway 
platform, Mr. Colfax was almost literally carried 
by the arms to an adjoining rostrum, where, in 
intense silence, the formal yet sincere and touch- 
ing welcome was pronounced by Judge Wade, 
formerly Colonel of the Seventy-Third Indiana 
infantry, who, during the war, was by Mr. Col- 
fax delivered from actual squalid horrors and 
impending death in Libby Prison. 

“The orator, in substance, thanked Mr. Col- 
fax in the name of his‘ fellow-citizens for the 
honors he in his public life had won for them; 
in the name of national citizens, who feel that 
he is a prominent part of the trusty bulwark 
which shields them from public enemies; and, 
finally, in the name of soldiers who have learned 
by experience that he was patriotically, unself- 
ishly, constantly, and unflaggingly devoted to 
their interests. ~ 

“The speaker closed, and for a moment we 
trembled for the silver-tongued statesman, who 
hitherto had gracefully addressed Presidents and 





Senates, but whose owner’s heart seemed just 
then more ready to sit down and silently weep 
upon the threshold of its home, than to dictate 
the words whose meaning it were far easier to 
feel. But soon the ringing sentences began to 
flow and the returning guest to feel literally at 
home. Then the shouts, and the procession 
through the streets, whose doors and windows 
fairly shone with nodding heads and bright 
faces. For once in our life, amid all this unos- 
tentatious, spontaneous excitement of that pure 
inland town, we discovered a prophet having 
honor and enjoying love ‘im his own country.’ 
We would rather have that honor and love than 
the Speakership. Twice happy the man who 
enjoys both at the hands of the American Re- 
public!” 

Even the statesman may not prove exempt 
from severe affliction. He, too, hath loved and 
lost. In early life Mr. Colfax married a child- 
hood friend, whose pure, kind heart and lovely 
life won hosts of friends for herself and hus- 
band. She died in 1863. We may not press 
our sketch to within the sacred precincts of 
domestic life and unspeakable bereavement. 
The welcome above quoted must have been 
grateful to its recipient; but we felt how much 
more sadly sweet it is to dream amid the mem- 
ories of distant home than to revisit its ruins. 

Turn again, now, to the foregoing portrait, 
and let his friend* modify the artist’s presenta- 
tion. Even the best engravings sometimes es- 
cape not Landseer’s definition of a photograph, 
“Justice without mercy:” 

“Mr. Colfax is under medium hight, with 
brown hair, a brow firmly molded, a blue, open, 
and generous eye, a frank face full of character, 
a mouth strongly inclined to smile at the least 
provocation, although clearly showing that 
firmness, decision, energy, and kindness of 
heart which have done so much to make him 
what he is.” 

Mr. Colfax is not learned in the University 
sense; but he possesses great practical wisdom 
and a thorough self-education whose industry 
was foreshadowed in his early and very brief 
school-life. His intellect is clear, his reading 
wide, perceptions quick, convictions deep, and 
sense of duty as imperative as a voice from the 
sky. Honorably unselfish, unquestionably sin- 
cere, no wire-pfilling trickster, no pretentious 
bumbug whose eminence alone protects him 
from exposure, generous to subordinates and 





* Henry S. Towle, Esq., counselor, late of Misha- 
waka, Ind., now of Chicago. To Mr. Towle, who was 
once private Secretary to Mr. Colfax, we are indebted 
for many facts and figures. 
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true to all, he deserves the love which he ‘is 
sure to retain. Having obtained position as a 
mere incident to duty, he justly estimates the 
conditions of permanent success. Believing 
that a true man has always at hand all legiti- 
mate material, he scorns to corduroy his path 
to eminence with the bodies of competitors 
slain through fear of their honorable emulation. 
He will as soon decoy your child as a victim to 
the dissecting-room as to build for himself upon 
the debris of reputation ruined by his misrepre- 
sentation or undeserved calumny. A mean, 
cowardly innuendo is to him as impossible as 
forgery or theft. In all relations no man is 
more approachable, no grasp more cordial, no 
welcome more genuine, no laugh more hearty, 
no frankness more charming. 

As a speaker he is ready, seldom hesitating 
to replace a word or failing to touch the quick 
of a question, never employing any thing for 
stage effect; but straightforward, direct, and 
often exquisitely elegant in image and diction, 
he is, in the genuine sense, eloquent. His every 
speech is a success, and though one often won- 
ders how he will extricate himself in the varied 
and often untimely calls made upon his treas- 
ury, he always closes with added wealth of 
gratified admirers. If George Canning was once 
the Cicero of the British Senate, Colfax is to- 
day that of the American House. 

In the Chair he is suave and forbearing al- 
most to excess, but as impartial as the opposite 
Congressional clock. Nothing escapes him, 
nothing nonpluses him. The marvel of his 
presiding watchfulness is equaled alone by the 
intuitive, rapid solution of the knotty point 
suddenly presented, and having either no prec- 
edent, or, at best, but a very distant one. In 
every quandary the South Bend Legislature, or 
the Journal reporter, or the present student of 
Jefferson or Cushing, or all, rally to the rescue 
of the wondering House and still smiling Chair- 
man, The advocate is never confused with the 
judge. When presiding, it is as difficult to re- 
member, as when debating to forget, that he is 
radically a Radical. 

Mr. Colfax is not famous as the author of 
any great national measure, like a few promi- 
nent men whose association with certain ab- 
sorbing public issues has conferred a good or 
bad immortality, though their championship 
was a mere accident. He is, however, distin- 
guished through his even excellence in every 
assigned position, As boy, youth, or man, 
editor, representative, or speaker, he has never 
failed. Increasingly influential, he yet is as 
quiet during or after his work as a sunbeam. 
When Chairman of the House Committee on 





Post-Offices and Post-Roads, he was greatly 
influential in carrying the Pacific Railway 
measures; yet less ado has been made by him 
or over him than over a third-rate nabob who, 
in these days, takes an excursion over the 
extending track. 

Thus, about half-way on his journey—for we 
hope he will live a century, and mount twice 
as high in honors and popular love—we bid 
him Godspeed. 


at 
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Ir we knew the woe and heart-ache 
Waiting for us down the road, 

If our lips could taste the wormwood, 
If our backs could feel the load, 

Would we waste to-day in wishing 
For a time that ne'er can be? 

Would we wait in such impatience 
For our ships to come from sea? 


If we knew the baby-fingers 
Pressed against the window-pane 
Would be cold and still to-morrow— 
Never trouble us again— 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow? 
Would the print of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now? 


Ah, these little, ice-cold fingers! 
How they point our memories back 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track! 
How these little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 
Not to scatter thorns, but roses, 
For our reaping by and by! 


Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has flown! 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone! 
Strange that Summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half so fair 
As when Winter's snowy pinions 
Shake their white down in the air! 


Lips from which the seal of silence 
None but God can roll away, 
Never blossomed in such beauty 
As adorns the month to-day; 
And sweet words that freight our memory 
With their beautiful perfume, 
Come to us in sweeter accents 
Through the portals of the tomb. 


Let us gather up the sunbeams, 
Lying all along our path; 

Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 

Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 

With the patient hand removing 
All the briers from our way. 
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THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 





BY REV. R. DONKERGLEY. 





“Stars are poor books, and oftentimes do miss; 
This book of stars lights to eternal bliss.” 
HERBERT. 


) td JANE GREY, the night before she 
was beheaded, sent a Greek Testament to 
her sister Catherine, with the following truthful 
encomium written at the end of it: 

“T have sent you, good sister Catherine, a 
book, which, although it be not outwardly 
trimmed with gold, yet inwardly is of more 
worth than precious stones. It is the book, 
dear sister, of the law of the Lord. It is his 
testament and last will, which he bequeathed 
unto us wretches, which shall lead you to the 
path of eternal joy; and if you, with a good 
mind, read it, and do, with an earnest mind, 
purpose to follow it, it shall bring you to an 
immortal and everlasting life. It shall teach 
you how to live and how to die. It shall win 
you more than you should have gained by your 
father’s land. For, as if God had prospered 
him, you should have inherited his lands, so if 
you apply diligently to this book, seeking to 
direct your life after it, you shall be an inher- 
itor of such riches as neither the covetous shall 
withdraw from you, neither thief shall steal, 
neither yet mothe corrupt.” 

The Bible is the book, by way of emphasis 
and preéminence—the Book of books, for its 
superlative importance, intrinsic excellency, and 
divine glory. Ged is its Author, prophets, evan- 
gelists, and apostles its penmen, truth its mat- 
ter, and salvation its end. How sublime its 
style, how transcendently glorious its themes, 
how varied its subjects, yet how perspicuous 
and simple.its revelations! Fraught with truths 
for all ages, and classes, and conditions of man- 
kind; with elementary principles of religion for 
the child; with salutary counsels for the young; 
with wise instructions for the mature and with 
sound philosophy for the aged; with homely 
communications for the illiterate; with profound 
truths for the ‘earned and heavenly knowledge 
for all; its discoveries how wonderful! its doc- 
trines how heavenly! its warnings how awful! 
its threatenings how terrible! its promises how 
precious! its consolations how abundant! 

“What is truth?” was the significant and 
important question propounded by a person of 
distinction near two thousand years ago. All 
mankind claim to be in search of truth. In 
these sacred pages truth greets us. Here we 
find unadulterated truth, divine truth, without 
admixture of human error. 





The Bible claims to be a divinely-inspired 
book. “ For this cause also thank we God with- 
out ceasing, because when ye received the Word 
of God which ye heard of us, ye received it not 
as the word of men, but as it is in truth the 
Word of God,” 1 Thess. ii, 13; “ For the proph- 
ecy came not in old time by the will of man; 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” 2 Peter i, 21. This 
claim admits of demonstration from a thousand 
sources. 

A mind rightly disposed will easily discover 
the image of God’s wisdom in the depths of the 
mysteries of the Bible, the image of his sover- 
eignty in the commanding majesty of its style, 
the image of his unity in the wonderful har- 
mony and symmetry of all its parts, the image 
of his holiness in the unspotted purity of its 
precepts, and the image of his goodness in the 
wonderful tendency of the whole to the welfare 
of mankind in both worlds. 

Dr. Channing, in one of his sermons, as re- 
ported by a stenographer, thus expressed him- 
self in reference to the Gospel, as related by 
the four Evangelists: “Its incongruity with the 
age of its birth; its freedom from earthly mix- 
tures; its original, unborrowed, solitary great- 
ness; the suddenness with which it broke forth 
amid the general gloom; these, to me, are strong 
indications of its Divine descent. I can not 
reconcile them with a human origin.” 

Madame de Stael once said, “I desire no 
other evidence of the truth of Christianity than’ 
the Lord’s Prayer.” Any intelligent and unbi- 
ased mind, after careful examination of this in- 
comparable production, will terminate its inves- 
tigations at the same goal. 

We know not to whom we are indebted for 
the following concise and conclusive argument: 
“Bad men or devils would not have written 
the Bible, for.it condemns them and their works. 
Good men or angels could not have wriiten it, 
for in saying it was the Word of God when it 
was their own invention, they would have been 
guilty of falsehood, and thus could not have 
been good. The only one who could have writ- 
ten it is its real Author—God himself.” 

Naimbanna, a black prince, arrived in En- 
gland from the neighborhood of Sierra Leone, 
in 1791. The gentleman to whose care he was 
intrusted took great pains to convince him that 
the Bible was the Word of God, and he received 
it as such with great reverence and simplicity. 
Do you ask what it was that satisfied him on 
this subject? We will accept his own artless 
words in reply: “ When I found,” said he, “all 
good men minding the Bible and calling it the 
Word of God, and all bad men despising it, I 
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then was sure that the Bible must be what 
good men called it, the Word of God.” 

A work has recently been published in Lon- 
don by an accomplished Egyptian scholar, who, 
in examining Egyptian records, has found traces 
of a history parallel to that written by Moses. 
He finde Jannes mentioned five times, Moses 
twice, and Balak, son of Zippor, at a place 
Huzoth; that a people of whom Moses was 
leader marched toward Palestine by the way 
of Migdol and Zoar; that they were connected 
with the names Midia and Aram; that there 
was a contest at a place of a great water-flood; 
that a royal or noble youth meets a sudden and 
mysterious déath; and that a royal order is im- 
mediately issued for the hasty departure of a 
people for their feast of ‘‘ passing the dead,” 
and that miracles are named as being perfqrmed 
by their leader in Lower Egypt. 

“Speaking of the Pentateuch,” says a writer 
in the New York Evangelist, “I am reminded 
that an accomplished friend gave me, the other 
day, an incidental confirmation of the Mosaic 
account of the Deluge that was new to me. He 
is a good mathematician, and finds that the rate 
of subsidence of the waters—as given in the 
eighth chapter of Genesis—from the top of Ar- 
arat to the sea-level proves that, at’ the same 
rate, the highest mountain on the globe would 
be twenty-seven thousand feet. In other words, 
if the subsidence of one hundred and sixty-three 
days left Ararat exposed, whose hight is known, 
then the subsidence of the waters for two hund- 
red and seventy-three days would leave a 
mountain of twenty-seven thousand feet bigh 
and dry to its base. Now geographers tell us 
that this is the exact hight of the loftiest peak 
of tue Himalayas. So science is confirming 
God’s Word as she revolves on the poles of 
truth.” 

“ How comes it,” asks Dr. M’Cullough, “ that 
this volume, composed by rude men in a rude 
age, when art and science were but in their 
childhood, has exerted more influence on the 
human mind and on the social system than all 
other books put together? Whence comes it 
that this book has achieved such marvelous 
changes in the opinions of mankind, has ban- 
ished idol-worship, has abolished infanticide, 
has put down polygamy and divorce, has ex- 
alted the condition cf woman, raised the stand- 
ard of public morality, created for families that 
blessed thing, a Christian home, and caused its 
other triumphs by causing benevolent institu- 
tions, open and expansive, to spring up, as with 
the wand of enchantment? What sort of a book 
is this, that even the winds and waves of hu- 
man passion obey it? What other engine of 





social improvement has operated so long, and 
yet lost none of its virtue? Since it appeared, 
many boasted plans of amelioration have been 
tried, and have failed; many codes of jurispru- 
dence have arisen, run their course, and ex- 
pired; empire after empire has been launched 
on the tide of time, and gone down, leaving no 
trace on the waters, But this book is still 
going about doing good, leavening society with 
its holy principles, cheering the sorrowful with 
its consolations, strengthening the tempted, en- 
couraging the penitent, calming the troubled 
spirit, and smoothing the pillow of death. Can 
such a book be the offspring of human genius? 
Does not the vastness of its effects demonstrate 
the excellency of the power to be of God?” 
Lord Lyttleton, author of Henry Ii, and his 
friend, Gilbert West, Esq., had both imbibed 
the principles of infidelity, and had agreed to- 
gether to write something in its favor. To do 
this more effectually, they judged it necessary 
first to acquaint themselves with the contents 
of this book, from whose pages they bad turned 
away, and against whose holy doctrines they 
now intended to write. They accordingly turned 
to the perusal of it, and in so doing became con- 
vinced of the error of their notions, and of the 
truth of the system of Christianity. Both be- 


‘came converts to the religion of Jesus Christ, 


from a conviction of his divinity, and both em- 
ployed their able pens in writing in his favor 
and praise. Lyttleton furnished the world with 
his “Observations on the Conversion of St. 
Paul,” and West with his “ Observations on the 
Resurrection of Christ,” and both “died in the 
faith” for which they so earnestly and ably con- 
tended. Hence, the unholy purpose to which 
Satan had incited thém became the very means 
by which they were delivered from bondage the 
most servile and from danger the most awful 
and certain, 

We have thus, we think, by incidental fact 
alone, and not by the usual dry logic of the 
schools, demonstrated the Divine authenticity 
and inspiration of the sacred records. Had we 
not assigned ourself another duty, before closing 
this paper, it might be shown that our present 
authorized English version of the Scriptures is 
a faithful transcript of the original. One or two 
testimonies on this point, and we dismiss it. 

Dr, Kennicott’s testimony respecting the He- 
brew Scriptures has been often quoted. When 
he had an audience of his sovereign, to present 
his great work, his Majesty asked him “ what, 
upon the whole, had been the result of his 
learned and laborious investigations.” To which 
he replied he had found in the Bible grammat- 
ical errors, and many variations in the different 
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texts, but not one which, in the smallest degree, 
affected any article of faith or practice. 

Professor Stewart once said to his class that, 
when he began his ministry, he found many 
texts where he thought he could improve the 
rendering, and so altered King James’. Some 
fifteen years later he found less occasion to alter, 
and that now, at the end of thirty years’ 
study, he coald only’ admire the excellence of 
our common version, and seldom attempted to 
improve a verse, 

Volumes might be written, profusely illus- 
trated by quotations from the sacred pages, 
upon the literary attractions of the Bible. When 
the great Sam. Johnson was once asked why so 
many literary men were infidels, bis reply was, 
“ Because they ate ignorant of the contents of 
the Bible.” If the question were asked, why 
the lovers of general reading so often fail to ac- 
quaint themselves with the sacred pages, prob- 
ably the most truthfal reply would be, “ They 
are not aware of its interesting variety.” 

Dr. Franklin, it is said, being once in the 
company of several ladies of English nobility, 
after hearing their criticisms on various authors, 
proposed reading the translation of a pastoral 
for their amusement. He then read, with a few 
verbal alterations, the Book of Ruth. They 
were enraptured with the pastoral, and pro- 
nounced it the finest they had ever heard. The 
Doctor then gravely informed them that he had 
read it from the Braue, that oft-despised book. 

An English barrister, who was accustomed to 
train students for the practice of law, and who 
was not himself a religious man, was once asked 
why he put stadents, from the very first, to the 
study and analysis of the most difficult parts 
of sacred Scripture? ‘“ Because,” said he, “ there 
is nothing else like it in any language for the 
development of mind and character.” 

As the beauty of the world is set off by a 
graceful variety, so it is in the Scriptures. 
There are sublime traths that the most aspiring 
reason of man can not overstep, and others are 
more plain and easy truths, on which the weak- 
est capacity may converse with deligst and sat- 
isfaction. No man is offended with his garden 
for having a shady thicket in it: no more should 


we be offended with the Word of God, that’ 


among so many fair and open walks we here 
and there meet with a thitket that the eye of 
human reason can not look through. 

With our established ideas of beauty, grace, 
pathos, and sublimity, either concentrated in 
the minutest point or extended to the widest 
range, we can derive’ from the Scriptures a 
fand of gratification not to be found in any 
other memorial of the past or present time. 





The Bible is a book alike adapted to all classes 
of society and to every grade of intellectual and 
moral culture. The uncultivated Roman peas- 
ant, who read it or heard it read nearly two 
thousand years ago, caught therefrom the great 
central idea of sins forgiven, through faith in 
Jesus Christ. He believed, was saved, and 
prized the Bible, and, if called for, clung to it 
with a death-grasp in the pains and tortures 
of martyrdom. The philosopher of to-day, if 
he be truly such, and seeks the first principles 
of truth, finds in it ever-new testimonies of its 
divinity. The man of science sees strange and 
fresh confirmations of his varied researches; 
and it is impossible for the world or for any 
man to reach a state of mental and moral de- 
velopment where the Bible will not continue to 
be bis instructor, and sweep his soul with new 
emotion, and reveal new thought. The world 
can never outgrow the Bible. It is the Book 
for the ages, past, present, and future. 

King and peasant, noble and pauper, are de- 
lighted students of the inspired pages. Philos- 
ophers have diligently gleaned from it, and 
legislators have gratefully acknowledged their 
indebtedness to it. Its stories qelight the 
young, its hopes inspirit the aged, and its prom- 
ises are the “rod and staff” which.support the 
saint while passing through ‘the vale of death. 
The maiden is wedded under its sanctions, the 
infant is baptized under its benedictions, and 
the grave is closed amid its resounding echoes 
of a glorious resurrection unto eternal life. In 
the eloquent language of a writer in the North 
British Review, “ It [the Bible} is the standard 
of universal appeal. In the entire range of lit- 
erature no book is so frequently quoted or re- 
ferred to. The majority of all the books ever 
published have been connected with it. It sus- 
tained Origen’s scholarship and Chrysostom’s 
rhetoric. It whetted the penetration of Abelard 
and exercised the keen ingenuity of Aquinas. 
It gave life to the revival of letters, and Dante 
and Petrarch reveled in its imagery. It aug- 
mented the erudition of Erasmus, and roused 
and blessed the intrepidity of Luther. Its tem- 
ples ‘are the finest specimens of architecture, 
and the brightest triumphs of music are asso- 
ciated with its poetry. It has imspired the 
English muse with her loftiest strains. Its 
beams gladdened Milton in his darkness, and 
cheered the song of Cowper in his sadness. It 
was the star which guided Columbus to the 
discovery of the New World, and it furnished 
the panoply of Puritan valor which shivered 
tyrauny in days gone by. It is the magna 
charta of the world’s regeneration and liberties. 
Such benefactors as Francke, Neff, Schwartz, 
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Howard, Chalmers, and Shaftesbury are cast in 
the mold of the Bible. The records of false 
religions, from the Koran to the Book of Mor- 
mon, have owned its superiority, and surrepti- 
tiously purloined.its jewels. Among the Chris- 
tian classics it loaded the treasures of Owen, 
charged the fullness of Hooker, barbed the 
point of Baxter, gave colors to the pallet and 
sweep to the pencil of Bunyan, enriched the 
fragrant faney of Taylor, sustained the softness 
of Howe, and strung the deep-sounding plum- 
met of Edwards. In short, this collection of 
artless lives and letters has changed the: face 
of the world, and ennobled myriads of its pop- 
ulation.” 

Futile have been the efforts of bad men and 
demons to destroy the Word of God, or to pre- 
vent its spread among the millions of the hu- 
man race. While other books have perished 
with their authors, the Bible is imperishable as 
its author. While the writings of the sages of 
antiquity are collected in scattered books and 
mutilated chapters, the sacred Scriptures have 
come down to our times without the loss of a 
book, chapter, or essential section. When the 
Roman legions encompassed Jerusalem, and the 
plowshare of destruction was driven through 
the devoted city, when there was not left one 
stone upon another of that temple which was 
the pride of the nation and the glory of the 
world, the inspired records escaped the common 
doom. 

It is stated that more than ten times as many 
Bibles have been printed and issued during the 
last fifty years than had ever been issued in the 
whole world previous to that time. It has been 
ascertained by the most accurate data that, 
previous to the commencement of the present 
century, all the editions of God’s Word then 
printed amounted to less than four million cop- 
ies in about forty different languages, while, in 
the present century, more than forty million 
copies have been issued by Bible societies alone, 
exclusive of millions of copies that have been 
printed by private publishers. During this pe- 
riod the Bible has been translated for the three 
hundred and sixty millions of China, for the one 
hundred millions of Hindoostan, for the twenty 
or thirty millions of Burmah, and has been 
printed in not less than one hurdred and sixty 
different languages and dialects, into one hund- 
red and twenty of which the Bible had never 
been translated before. In India alone—a land 
till recently shrouded in pagan darkness—its 
six Bible societies have issued over sixteen 
hundred thousand copies of the “oracles di- 
vine.” 

To many, no doubt, it may seem bold to 





affirm that the English Bible alone is at present 
being perused from the rising to the setting sun. 
Such an assertion might seem little else than a 
mere figure of speech, or else merely “a con- 
summation devoutly to be desired.” And yet 
this is not more than Aalf of a cheering fact. 
The English Bible, to-day, is a version of the 
inspired page on which the sun never does set. 
It is in use on the banks of the Ottawa and 
the St. Lawrence, as well as at Sidney, Port 
Philip, and Hobart Town. But before the even- 
ing rays of the sun have ceased to gild the 
spires of Quebec or Montreal, its morning beams 
have shone for hours upon the shores of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. And if the Bible is 
being read by so many who speak the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue in Canada, then, in the Eastern 
world, when the sun has risen in his glory on the 
banks of the Ganges, to the self-same volume 
many who speak and read the same language 
have directed their attention. These are all but 
branches of one parent stock, under whose am- 
ple shades the sacred version, corrected and re- 
corrected, is being read during all the successive 
twenty-four hours of the year’s three hundred 
and sixty-five days. Blessed and cheering 
thought this! Who would not devoutly pray: 


“ Jesus, the Word bestow, 

The true, immortal seed; 

The Gospel then shall greatly grow, 
And all our Jand o’erspread— 

Through earth extended wide 
Shall mightily prevail— 

Destroy the works of self and pride, 
And shake the gates of hell.” 


—_—.>———_— 
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Lri18s white that gem the vale; 

Crystal dew-drops nights exhale; 

Penciled moonbeams’ silvery sheen; 

Night's deep blue, when stars are seen; 
Snow-wreaths twined o’er loved ones’ graves; 
Pearls that sleep beneath the waves. 


Angel-guarded infant sleep; 

Pledge of love which true hearts keep; 
Silvered locks of righteous age; 
Beams of truth from sacred page; 
Hearts in Jesus’ blood made white; 
Death-damp brows’ encircling light; 


Pearly gates and walls of light; 

Streets of gold and robes of white; 
River of life flowing free; 

Great white throne and crystal sea; 
Harps of gold and blood-washed throng; 
Jesus, theme of every song. 
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THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 
SKETCH OF HIS HISTORY. 





. late Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph, Arch- 
duke of Austria and sometime Emperor of 
Mexico, was born at Schonbrun, on the 6th of 
July, 1832. His father was Francis Charles 
Joseph, Archduke of Austria, and his mother 
Sophie Dorothea, daughter of Maximilian I, 
King of Bavaria. Upon the abdication of Fer- 
dinand, Emperor of Austria, the Archduke re- 
nounced his claim to the succession in favor of 
his eldest son, the present Emperor, the brother 
of the subject of this sketch. The abdicating 
Emperor, in giving up his throne, unequally 
divided his power, and gave an advantage to 
the Archduke Maximilian, to the detriment of 
his eldest brother. Such was the origin of the 
constant, at times very warm, differences which 
arose between the two. 

Maximilian received his education at Vienna, 
then, as now, one of the gayest and most dis- 
solute capitals of Europe. He did not, how- 
ever, indulge in the frivolities so common to 
the nobility of ‘Austria, but appears to have 
spent a great part of his youth in study and 
travel. At an early age he entered the navy 
of the empire and saw considerable service at 
sea, sailing about the Mediterranean, and visited 
all the adjacent countries—Greece, Italy, Mo- 
rocco, French Algeria, Spain, and Portugal. At 
the age of twenty-two he was placed &t the 
head of what is called by courtesy the Austrian 
marine, and with a squadron visited the coasts 
of Syria and Palestine. He went also to the 
Red Sea, and took great interest in the works 
of the Suez Canal, which were then just begin- 
ning. In 1856 he :paid a visit to Paris, and 
spent a fortnight at St. Cloud with Louis Na- 
poleon. The year following he was appointed 
Viceroy of Lombardy and Venice, and in the 
excrcise of the powers attached to the position 
soon made himself quite a favorite among the 
Italians. 

This popularity was, however, displeasing to 
Francis Joseph, and in 1859 he was removed. 
He is said to have exhibited great courage and 
decided administrative abilities while Viceroy. 
It is related that he used to walk about the 
streets of Milan and Venice quite alone during 
the fetes and among the crowd, and would never 
allow the police to be on the watch. One day 
at Venice, when the Italian nobles had plotted 
to make a hostile demonstration against him on 
the Plaza St. Marco, he discomfited and quite 
converted them to his side by tucking his wife 
under his arm and coming among them unat- 
tended, and on foot, with a courage and frank- 





ness that disarmed every one. Another time, 
just after Orsini’s attempt at Paris, his life 
was said to be also threatened, and his friends 
begged him not to expose himself; but he im- 
mediately ordered his carriage to go up to the 
theater, taking with him Count Stromboli, to 
whom he said, laughing, “If I am to be blown 
up it shall at least be in good company.” 

Maximilian remained idle after his removal 
from the governorship of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom till 1863, when Napoleon decided 
upon making a cat’s-paw of him in Mexico. The 
crown of Mexico was offered to him by Napo- 
leon in August, 1863, and the diplomats were 
put to work to arrange for his acceptance and 
occupancy of the throne. Nearly a year was 
occupied in this work, and it was not till the 
10th of April, 1864, that he formally accepted 
the proffered crown. By the terms of the ac- 
ceptance he made a conditional renunciation of 
the right of eventual succession to the throne 
of Austria, and an unconditional renunciation 
of his share of the family estates, amounting 
to 20,000,000 florins. The condition reserved | 
in the renunciation of the right to the succes- 
sion was that such renunciation might be re- 
voked, should Maximilian, finding his foothold 
in Mexico insecure, choose to resign, within six 
years from the date of his acceptance of the 
crown of Mexico. 

The career of Maximilian, as the so-called 
Emperor of Mexico, is well known to the peo- 
ple of this country. His first official act was to 
offer terms to Juarez looking to the submission 
of the latter, These were rejected, and then 
followed the past years of war and bloodslied, 
with alternate success, and the present final 
defeat of the Imperialists. His efforts to at- 
tract emigration and develop the resources of 
the country are well known, as are also his 
personal sacrifices for the success of his cause. 
That he failed was only a natural and expected 
result. But it is doubtful if he would have 
met the terrible fate to which Juarez assigned 
him had he not issued his famous order declar- 
ing the Republican President and his supporters 
bandits and outlaws. The entire responsibility 
of his death must rest upon Napoleon, who first 
induced him to accept the proffered crown and 
afterward deserted him. Personally Maximil- 
ian had the reputation of being a most accom- 
plished gentleman and scholar. That he was 
kind-hearted and humane we are assured from 
the frequency with which he saved the lives of 
many unfortunate Liberals who fell into the 
hands of his generals and were condemned to 
death. But as a traitor against human rights 
and liberty, he no doubt deserved his fate. 
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THE STAR ALOYONE. 
FROM “BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE.” 





F our translators have correctly identified the 

group of stars to. which they have given the 
familiar name of Pleiades—and we have every 
reason to confide in their fidelity—-we have a 
striking proof here afforded to us of the perfect 
harmony that exists between the revelations of 
science and those of the Bible—the one illus- 
trating and confirming the other. We know 
not what progress the Chaldeans may have 
made in astronomical discovery at this early 
period; but it is not at all likely that the great 
truth in question was known to Job—unless, 
indeed, specially revealed to him, in order to 
enlarge his apprehensions of the wisdom and 
power of the Creator. So far as he was con- 
cerned, the question, “Canst thou bind. the 
sweet influences of Pleiades?” might have re- 
ferred solely to what was then the common 
belief; namely, that the genial weather of Spring 
was somehow caused by the peculiar position 
of the Pleiades in the sky at that season; as if 
God had simply said, “Canst thou hinder or 
retard the Spring?” It remained for modern 
science to make a grander and wider applica- 
tion of it, and to show in this, as in other 
instances, that the Bible is so framed as to 
expand its horizon with the march of dis- 
covery—that the requisite stability of a moral 
rule is, in it, most admirably combined with the 
capability of movement and progress. If we 
examine the text in the original, we find that 
the Chaldaic word translated in our version 
Pleiades, is Chimah, meaning literally a hinge, 
pivot, or axle, which turns round, and moves 
other bodies along with it. Now, strange to 
say, the group of stars thus characterized has 
recently been ascertained, by a series of inde- 
pendent calculations—in utter ignorance of the 
meaning of the text—to be actually the hinge 
or axle round which the solar system revolves. 
It was long known as one of the moat element- 
ary truths of astronomy, that the earth and the 
planets revolve around the sun; but the ques- 
tion recently began to be raised among astron- 
omers, “ Does the sun stand still, or does it 
move round some other object in space, carry- 
ing its train of planets and their satellites along 
with it in its orbit?” Attention being thus 
specially directed to this subject, it was soon 
found that the sun had an appreciable motion, 
which tended in the direction of a lily-shaped 
group of small stars, called the constellation: of 
Hercules. Toward this constellation, the stars 
seem to be opening out; while at the opposite 
point of the sky their mutual distances are 





apparently diminishing—as if they were drift- 
ing away, like the foaming wave of a ship, 
from the sun’s course. 

When this great physical truth was estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of a doubt, the 
next subject of investigation was the point, or 
center round which the sun performed this mar- 
velous revolution; and after a series of elaborate 
observations and most ingenious calculations, 
this intricate problem was also satisfactorily 
solved—one of the greatest triumphs of human 
genius. M. Madler, of Dorpat, found that Al- 
cyone, the brightest star of the Pleiades, is the 
center of gravity of our vast solar system— 
the luminous Ainge in the heavens round which 
our sun and his attendant planets are moving 
through space. The very complexity and isola- 
tion of the system of the Pleiades, exhibiting 
seven distinct orbs closely compressed to the 
naked eye, but nine or ten times that number 
when seen through a telescope—forming a grand 
cluster, whose individuals are united to each 
other more closely than the general mass of 
stars—indicate the amazing attractive energy 
that must be concentrated in that spot. Vast 
as is the distance which separates our sun from 
this central group—a distance thirty-four mill- 
ions of times greater than the distance between 
the sun and our earth—yet so tremendous is 
the force exerted by Alcyone, that it draws our 
system irresistibly around it at the rate of 422,- 
000 miles a day, in an orbit which will take 
many thousands of years to complete. With 
this: new explanation, how remarkably striking 
and appropriate does the original word for 
Pleiades appear! What a lofty significance does 
the question of the Almighty receive from this 
interpretation! “Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluence of Pleiades?” ‘“ Canst thou arrest, or in 
any degree modify, that attractive influence 
which it exerts upon our sun and all its plan- 
etary worlds, whirling them round its pivot in 
an orbit of such inconceivable dimensions, and 
with a velocity so utterly bewildering? Silence 
the most profound can be the only answer to 
such a question. Man can but stand afar off, 
and in awful astonishment and profound hu- 
mility exclaim with the Psalmist: ‘O Lord my 
God, thou art very great!’” 


———— 


By constant reference of the Psalms to Christ, 
and to the Church as inseparably united to Christ, 
their words become invested with brighter mean- 
ing. The words of David become the words of 
the Son of David—speaking either in his per- 
son or in the person of his people— Plain Com- 
mentary on the Psalms. 
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HEBREW POETRY. 
FROM THE “SPIRIT OF HEBREW POETRY.” 





OETRY will never disown its relationship 

to the beautiful and the sublime in the vis- 
ible world; in faet, it has always proved its de- 
pendence upon influences of this order, Born 
and nurtured not at hazard on any spot, but 
only in chosen regions, it finds at hand, for 
giving utterance to the mysteries of the inner 
life, an abundance of material symbols, fit for 
purposes of this kind, among the objects of 
sense. It is the function of poetry to effect 
such an assimilation of the material with the 
immaterial as shall produce one world of 
thought and of emotion—the visible and invis- 
ible, intimately commingled. 

Poetry, nursed in the lap of Nature, will have 
its preferences—it must make its selections— 
and this not merely as to the exterior decora- 
tions of its abode, but even as to the solid 
framework of the country which it favors; there 
must be not only a soil, and a climate, and a 
various vegetation favorable to its training, but 
& preparation must have been made for it in 
the remotest geological eras, The requirements 
of a land destined to be the home of poetry 
have in all instances been very peculiar; it has 
sprung up and thriven on countries of a very 
limited extent—upon areas ribbed and walled 
about by ranges of mountains, or girdled and 
cut into by seas. It has never appeared in re- 
gions which oppress the spirit of a dreary same- 
ness, or by shapeless magnitudes, or featureless 
sublimity. Poetry has had its birth, and it has 
sported its childhood, and it has attained its 
manhood, and has blended itself with the na- 
tional life in countries such as Greece, with its 
rugged hills, and its myrtle groves, and its 
sparkling rills, but not in Egypt—in Italy, but 
not in the dead levels of Northern Europe. 
Poetry was born and reared*in Palestine, but 
not in Mesopotamia—in Persia, but not in 
India. Preéminently has poetry found its home 
among the rural groves of England and amid 
the glens of Scotland, and there, rather than in 
those neighboring countries which are not infe- 
rior to the British Islands in any other prod- 
ucts of intellect or of taste. But more espe- 
cially Palestine—which five English counties, 
Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Lincolnshire would more than cover— 
brings within its narrow limits more varieties 
of surface, and of aspect, and of temperature, 
and of produce, than elsewhere may be found 
in countries that have ten times its area. Pal- 


estine, in the age of its wealth, was a sampler 
of the world—it was a museum country, many 





lands in one. Not in England, not in Switzer- 
land, nor in Greece, in no country known to us, 
may there be looked at and experienced so 
much of difference in all those external things 
of nature which affect the bodily sensations, the 
conditions of life, and in what quickens the 
imagination; and all upon an area the whole of 
which may be seen from three of its elevations, 
or from four. 

Thus it was, therefore, that the Hebrew poet 
found, always near at hand, those materials of 
his art which the poets of other lands had to 
seek for in distant travel. Imagery, gay or 
grave, was around him every-where; and these 
diversities of scenery so near at hand must 
have made the deeper impression upon minds 
sensible of such impressions, inasmuch as the 
same land was bordered on every side by mount- 
ain ranges, or by the boundless table-land des- 
ert, eastward and southward, and by the great 
sea in front: Palestine was a picture of many 
a bright color, set in @ broad and dull frame. 
From the lofty battlements of most of the 
walled towns the ancient inhabitants of Pales- 
tine looked westward upon what was to him an 
untraversed world of waters; the “great sea” 
was fo him the image of the Infinite. He be- 
lieved, or might believe, that the waves which 
fell in endless murmurs upon those shores had 
come on, there to end a course which had 
begun between the two firmaments, where the 
sun sinks nightly to his rest. From the oppo- 
site turrets of the same fenced city he watched 
for the morning, and thence beheld the celestial 
bridegroom coming forth from his chambers 
anew, rejoicing as a strong man to run a race! 
To those who now for an hour will forget our 
modern astronomy, the Syrian sunrising well 
answers to the imaginative rendering of it by 
the poet; the sun as he flares up from behind 
the mountain wall of Edom, seems well to bear 
out whatever may be conceived as to his daily 
course through the heavens. It is only in these 
last times, at the end of thirty centuries, that a 
river which has no fellow on earth, which has 
poured its waters down to their rest near at 
hand to the civilized world, and has been crossed 
at many points, has come to be understood, and 
the mystery of its seventy-mile course opened 
up. Why it was not understood long ago is 
itself a mystery. This Jordan—which, physic- 
ally and historically alike, is the most remark- 
able river in the world—is mentioned by ancient 
authors only in the most cursory manner, as 
dividing the countries on its right and left 
bank, or as emptying itself into the Asphaltic 
Lake. Even the Biblical writers, although the 
river is mentioned by them very often, say lit- 
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tle that implies their acquaintance with the facts 
of its physical peculiarities. And yet, uncon- 
scious as they seem to be of these facts, they 
drew from this source very many of their im- 
ages. Has there ever been poetry where there 
is not a river? This Jordan, rich in aspects, 
alternately of gloom and gay luxuriance, some- 
times leaping down rapids, and at others spread- 
ing itself quietly in basins, reaches a prison- 
house whence there is no escape for its waters 
but—upward to the skies. Within a less di- 
rect distance than is measured by the Thames 
from Oxford to the Nore, or by the Severn from 
Shrewsbury to the estuary of the Bristol Chan- 
nel, or by the Humber, or the Trent, or the 
Tweed, in their main breadths, the waters of 
the Jordan break themselves away from the 
arctic glaciers of Hermon, and within the com- 
pass of one degree of latitude give a tropical 
verdure to the plains of Jericho, where the 
Summer’s heat is more intense than any where 
else on earth, unless it be Aden. To conceive 
these extraordinary facts aright, we should im- 
agine a parallel instance, and if it were so that, 
in the midland counties—say between London 
and Litchfield—perpetual snow covered the land, 
while the Valley of the Thames should be a 
forest of palm-trees with an African climate. 


——< es 


I HAVE LOST A DAY. 





BY BEV. F. 8. CASSADY. 





HAT a world of moral significance is 


crowded into these five words! One of 
Rome’s best emperors, accustomed to make ev- 
ery day count something of happiness to his 
subjects, had permitted the solemn history of 
twenty-four hours of his life to go unmarked 
by a single good deed to a living soul; and 
over the bitter memory of that fact his noble 
spirit regretfully exclaimed, “J have lost a 
day!” Such an utterance, on such a theme, 
was alike worthy of the head and heart of the 
monarch who made it. 

But if a heathen ruler, without the light of 
Divine revelation upon his spirit, could thus 
mourn over a dost day, what should be the re- 
lation of a Christian’s conscience to the question 
of lost time? Most earnestly and solemnly 
taught by the sacred oracles to “redeem the 
time” by doing good of every possible sort to 
their fellow-men, what fearful responsibilities 
are thousands of professing Christians rushing 
on to meet at the bar of eternity on the score 
of unredeemed time! With the more than 
trumpet-voice of Revelation ringing in their 





ears the earnest question, “ Why stand ye here 
all the day idle?” how can it be otherwise than 
they should say, then and there, not with the 
Roman emperor, “I have lost a day,” but give 
utterance to that deeper wail of the heart, “ Z 
have lost a lifetime!” 

This life, so soon rounded off into the mar- 
ble sleep of the tomb, is full of grave duties and 
awful responsibilities. There is much for every 
man, especially the child of God, to do in the 
world; and.every man’s salvation in eternity 
depends on the matter and manner of his doing 
it. ‘Time is short” on the one hand and the 
work to be done varied and solemn on the 
other. No good man can lose a day, brief as 
it is, without incurring responsibilities of the 
gravest nature; since so much is irreparably 
lost to the progress of the world in religion, 
virtue, and happiness, And who can tell the 
extent of that loss? In things material and 
perishable the mind mav reckon the possible 
results of wrong action or no-action in any 
given case; but who may know what injury is 
possible to a spiritual and imperishable nature 
as the consequence of one day’s failure to do 
our duty to God and our fellows? Every day 
of every rational intelligence tells on eternity. 
Whether we do or fail to do, whether our time 
is improved or wasted, we affect issues and re- 
sults as enduring as our immortality. That 
day has been lost in the history of many a 
professor of religion, which was followed by the 
still greater loss of the soul of a friend or neigh- 
bor, whose salvation might have been the glori- 
ous spiritual achievement of a well-spent day. 
“ He shall die in his iniquity, but his blood will 
I require at thy hand,” is a passage of awfully 
solemn import and of serious application to 
many who have professed and do now profess 
the religion of Christ. How replete with horror 
is the very thought, reader; and yet the blood 
of our fellow-men, dying in their sins through 
our unfaithfulness, may be required at our 
hands. What a motive this to elicit our best 
energies and zeal every moment in the cause of 
Christ and humanity! There can be no lost 
days in the presence of such momentous inter- 
ests without fearful jeopardy on our part, fel- 
low-servant of Jesus. Most fittingly are we 
counseled in the expressive words of the bard: 


“Miss not the occasion; by the forelock take 
That subtile power, the never-halting time, 
Lest a mere moment’s putting-off shall make 
Mischance as heavy as a crime.” 


I have lost a day! That day is lost, never 
forget, reader, in which no good is done to our 
fellows; and eternity will so declare it, Call 
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back into the chamber of thought and con- 
science the past; for “God requireth that which 
is past;” and ask, with a concern which befits 
the solemnity of the question, 


“ What report it bore to heaven, 
And how it might have borne more welcome news.” 


And if, in reviewing that past, which is both a 
history in heaven and an influence on earth 
personally with you, the record shows that you 
have lost many days, resolve in the fear of God 
to do your duty in the future. If you want a 
motive worthy of your noblest activities, find 
it in these joy-inspiring words of the sacred 
Volume: “ He that converteth a sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from death 
and hide a multitude of sins;’ “They that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to right- 
eousness as the stars forever and ever.” If 
possibilities so glorious as these are within the 
compass of our action for Christ in the world; 
if we may, by the right employment of our 
time and talents, bless earth and brighten 
heaven, let us resolve that ours is the duty 
every day, by the grace of God, “to do good 
unto all men as we have opportunity.” This 
adopted as our life-rule, and faithfully carried 
out, neither you, reader, nor myself, will ever 
halve occasion to say, “I have lost a day;” but 
every evening’s twilight shall fall upon us 
happy in the consciousness that we have done 
what we could to make the world better that 
day, and have “pitched our moving tent a 
day’s march nearer home.” Voices from the 
dead and voices from the living call us ever so 
loudly to action, self-denying, earnest, life-long 
action, for God and a dying world. 
“Never delay 
To do the duty which the hour brings, 
Whether it be in great or smaller things, 
For who doth know 
What he shall do the coming day? 
This moment is for thee; 
The next, perhaps, thou wilt not see.” 


~~ —_—— 


GOOD-NATURE. 





2 etter ee and good-nature are never 
separated, though the ignorant world has 


thought otherwise. Good-nature, by which I 


mean beneficence and candor, is the product of 
right reason, which, of necessity, will give allow- 
ance to the failings of others, by considering that 
there is nothing pérfect in mankind; and by dis- 
tinguishing that which comes nearest to excel- 
lency, though not absolutely free from faults, will 
certainly produce a candor in the judge. 





LIVE AND LET LIVE. 





NE bright Sabbath forenoon, not fifteen 
years ago, a pedestrian, hot, dusty, and 
perspiring, arrived at a well-known and much- 
frequented village in the county of York, famed 
for the salubrity of its air and water. We will 
name it Wells. The place was thronged, as 
though it were a market-day, and vehicles, 
heavily freighted with gayly-dressed and merry 
passengers, were rolling in from the surround- 
ing towns and hamlets. 

Our traveler stepped into one of its inns in 
quest of refreshment. The larger rooms of the 
Red Lion being so crowded with visitors, he 
was asked to walk into a small private apart- 
ment, whither the landlord was in the habit of 
retiring when without any relish for the society 
of his usually noisy customers. While partak- 
ing of his repast, the traveler was joined by the 
host, in whose countenance there was much 
more of care, anxiety, and abstraction than his 
guest deemed reconcilable with so charming a 
day and so thriving a trade. In a few minutes 
conversation was commenced, the purport of 
which was as follows: 

“ Very busy this morning, sir.” 

“ Busy did you observe, sir?” said the land- 
lord, suddenly, unfolding his arms, rousing him- 
self, and looking at the stranger. “ Busy? yes, 
busy enough. Too busy, sir.” 

“Good thing for you, landlord, this influx of 
Sunday visitors,” the man observed, just by 
way of making himself agreeable to his enter- 
tainer. “ Not like this every Sunday?” 

“ Every Sunday in the Summer months it is. 
Sunday did I say? Sundays are no Sundays to 
us, sir.” 

There was a contempt for the thing which 
the traveler could not understand. 

“Ah, likely enough. But you prefer it, for 
it pays, you see,” 

“Prefer it? Great mistake, sir—very great. 
It is n’t from choice, but necessity, that I open 
to-day. Driven by competition, sir. Nothing 
else. Rather have my Sunday than all my 
Sunday gains. I envy those who can be quiet 
on such a day, go to Church, eat, rest, think, 
read, and rise on Monday morning, able from 
experience to bless their Maker for the Sabbath. 
I wish with all my heart people would stay at 
home on such a day, and mind, as they ought 
to do, their houses and families, their souls and 
Church.” 

Our friend was astonished. He little ex- 
pected hearing such a homily in such a place, 
and by such a speaker. He replied: 

“©, but that’s a vain wish. The tide’s sure 
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to flow on as it now runs. Peéople are becom- 
ing more enlightened, you see—less obedient 
to the beck and bid of Church and Chapel. 
They ll have and enjoy their Sundays.” 

“ Am very sorry to hear you thus speak, sir. 
Churches and Chapels may have their faults. 
They have. Butif you saw as much as I do 
of some who are, as you say, less obedient to 
their beck and’ bid, you would n’t so exult, I 
assure you. To my ears that phrase has a 
dreadful sound. I see what beasts those who 
take up the cry make of themselves. You 
do n’t. As to people having their Sundays, 
that’s all right enough. I’ve not a word to 
say against it. But with that many of them 
are not content. They ’ll have the Sundays of 
other people also. Thousands of us have no 
day of rest, by reason of being forced, in a 
way, to toil for the convenience and pleasure 
of others. I deeply pity my servants. They 
are nothing more than drudges. And yet we 
must do it, or give up the business.” 

“©, well,” the man answered, “ somebody 
must serve, you see. If they’re well paid, 
they ’re not losers.” 


“Sometimes, sir. There are inconveniences 


for which money can not compensate, to which - 


we are forced to submit. There’s a girl of 
mine, now—a steady, hard-working young wo- 
man—wto this minute is all tears, and sobs, 
and sulkiness, because I can not let ber go to 
see her father and his family to-day. One of 
’em is near to death, and prays to see her. 
Now, I admit it’s gatural she should wish to 
go; and, in a way, she’s a claim, for she’s not 
had a Sunday for months, Moreover, she’s a 
first-class servant; and her parents handsomely 
offer to sacrifice a week’s wages, and see to it 
that she returns to-morrow, if I’ll grant them 
their request. But what am I todo? I can’t 
spare her. I should be locked fast in an hour 
if she were to go. And all owing to those Sun- 
day visitors who will have their Sabbaths, but 
who will bave them at the cost of other peo- 
ple’s. Now, isn’t this a hard case, sir? What 
would you do?” 

“ Well, I should pity her, of course,” he re- 
plied, with a sigh. He beeame sad all at once, 
from which circumstance the landlord. inferred 
that he was a humane man after all. “But I 
should say to her, ‘Now, it would be most in- 
convenient, your going away to-day; and as you 
receive Sunday wages for Sunday work, I ex- 
pect you to deny yourself. We can not all 
have holiday,’ ” 

“And you think that would be right?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“But how would her family be likely to 





view it? And how would this little one take it 
who’s ill?” 

“O, they would be disappointed, no doubt. 
But they would have to submit to you, if you 
forced her to remain at her work, which I 
should do. But I must depart. For myself,” 
he continued, pulling out a purse, with no litile 
ostentation, to settle his bill, “I approve of 
people, working people in particular, seeking 
and enjoying an out and an airing on Sundays; 
and if the practice does compel a few servants 
to stay indoors instead of going to their parents 
to gossip, why, it doesn’t do them a great deal 
of harm, and, as a set-off, they must hoard 
their earnings, and when independent turn ev- 
ery day into a Sabbath.” 

After more remarks and reflections of a kin- 
dred character, Smith left the Red Lion and 
resumed his journey, pleased with, even inspir- 
ited by, the gay, holiday appearance of Wells, 
and chuckling at the thought that religion and 
its abettors would find such places very formi- 
dable rivals to their temples, 

By four o’clock he reached his destination, a 
quiet farmstead; on the border of a far-stretch- 
ing common. Here his brother resided, a sober- 
minded man, who had a large household and a 
kind heart. This brother, the eldest of the fam- 
ily, had taken by request, and adopted, the only 
child—a boy—of our friend, the traveler. This 
child had been ill for several days, which 
mournful fact had occasioned this visit of his 
parent’s. He was a beautiful, and had been an 
interesting boy, no less a favorite at the farm- 
stead than he had been beneath his own father’s 
roof. The illness with which he was seized had 
made such rapid progress that, when John 
Smith arrived, death had mercifully released the 
little sufferer. 

This to the family was a severe stroke. It 
had shattered an idol, and rudely sundered 
tender ties. It had brought darkness over a 
hearth, a week ago light and cheerful—mourn- 
ing and lamentation into a dwelling which re- 
cently was ringing with the voice of joy and 
mirth, ‘ 

Of course Mr. Smith shared the great grief. 
His heart bled drops of poignant anguish. 
How hollow now seemed the hilarity of Wells, 
with which he had been so fascinated! How 
insipid the pleasures he had eonsidered it such 
a high boon to drink!. How vain the noise and 
show, the feasting and mirth he had defended! 

When calmed down: in the evening, he asked 
for Sarah, his brother’s eldest daughter. A 
heavy moan and an ominous shake of the head 
were her father’s'reply.. His inquiry was earn- 
estly repeated. The answer was, that she was 
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away in service—a fact with which John Smith 
had not been made acquainted, and one which 
his brother Thomas deeply deplored, inasmach 
as the deceased child had piteously implored to 
see her, that he might pillow his aching head 
on her welcome arms. Why had n’t they sum- 
moned their daughter? They had done so, but 
in vain. Had they asked that she might be 
permitted to spend that Sunday with them? 
Yes; and had hoped to see her, but were disap- 
pointed. They supposed she could not be spared. 

Mr. Smith grew warm and eloquent, satirical 
and indignant. He supposed she lived with 
some superstitious professor, who scrupled to 
allow her to travel on the Sabbath, even though 
it were to visit and comfort a dying child. In 
his heart he cursed such hypocrisy, notwith- 
standing that he was writhing beneath so heavy 
a blow. His conversation with the landlord oc- 
curred to his mind. Here, he thought, is a case 
in point—a family denied the presence of one 
of its members when most needed, by an absurd 
regard to what is called Sabbath observance. 
Mr. Smith resolved to be more zealous than 
ever in advocating the right of the working- 
man to his Sunday. This beck and bid of 
Church and Chapel he mentally denounced with 
unmeasured severity. With a view to releasing 
Sarah Smith from her thralldom, he said: 

“ And where is Sarah, Thomas?’ 

“At Wells.” 

“In service there?” 

“ Yes,” 

“It’s singular. I called there this morning. 
I wish—O, I do wish I’d known.” 

“ At which house did you call?” 

“The Red Lion.” 

“The Lion kept by Foster?” 

“The very same,” John Smith answered. 

“Why, she’s a servant there,” Thomas re- 
plied. 

The brother now became pale as his deceased 
child. 

“Ol” he exclaimed, pressing his throbbing 
temples with his hot palms. “What have I 
done? Did you,” he asked wildly, “offer to 
sacrifice a week’s wages if she might be allowed 
to come home, and promise to see to it that she 
was back to-morrow?” 

“I did,” Thomas answered, staring at his 
brother in utter bewilderment. That brother 
was fairly prostrated by a sudden rush of self- 
recrimination, compunction, and remorse. His 
own lips had counseled the detention of his 
niece; his own folly had probably denied his 
suffering boy the little assuagement of his af- 
fliction that would have resulted from her pres- 
ence. How different appeared the landlord’s 





refusal to give this servant her Sunday, when it 
turned out that she was his brother’s daughter! 
John Smith’s views of Sabbath observance were 
entirely changed by this incident. They became 
less one-sided and selfish, more just and Scrip- 
tural.—London Christian Times. 


—_ FT 


MEMORY’S HALL. 





BY MES. F. 8. ROUNDS. 





Apown sweet Memory’s hall to-night my weary foot- 
steps bend, 

And halt before each pictu’e bright, that takes me 
back again 

To years agone, to joys once mine, to hopes forever fled, 

To where the rose and myrtle twine, to deck my pre- 
cious dead. 


T linger long beside each grot in Memory’s loving hall, 

Each dear and well-remembered spot, though draped 
with darksome pall; 

Beside each place I drop a tear, ay, sit me down and 
weep, 

And think of those who once so dear are resting now 
in sleep. 


I think of all their loving ways, their soft and gentle 
tread, 

Of all those sweet and sunny days before I called them 
dead; 

How oft we wandered to the hill, the woods, or brook- 
let’s tide, 

Or crept into the noisy mill, or sported by its side. 


O, let me pass, fond Memory dear, nor bid me.stay so 
long 

Beside each place that claims @ tear, and never one a 
song; 

I can not bear the thrill to-night that quivers through 
my frame; 

O, turn away those faces bright, they give me bitter 
pain. 


Yet still as oft I turn away, I turn mo back again, 

Then say farewell; but still I stay, repeating each dear 
name, 

Until my weary heart lies still beneath the chastening 
rod, 

And calmly whispers, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine be done, 
O God!” 

eae 


TO THE BUTTERFLY. 





Curtp of the Sun! pursue thy rapturous flight, 
Mingling with her thou lov’st in fields of light, 
And where the flowers of paradise unfold, 

Quaff fragrant. nectar from their cups of gold: 
There shall thy wings, rich as an evening sky, 
Expand and shut with silent ecstasy: 

Yet wert thou once a worm—a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb and slept. 
And such is man—soon from his cell of clay 

To burst a seraph in the blaze of day. 
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JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. 
PART III. 





BY HILDEGARDE. 





MY WRITING-TABLE. 


Tt morning sun is looking cheerfully through 
my eastern door as I recommence my jour- 
ney. My writing-table first demands my atten- 
tion. It is of dark mahogany, with the top 
covered with green morocco, and it has a capa- 
cious drawer for papers and letters. It belonged 
to my dear father, whose image, painted on ivory, 
hangs above it. I look upon this “counterfeit 
presentment” with eyes dimmed with tears. 
His noble, well-balanced head, with hair streaked 
with gray, that I remember in thick brown curls, 
his broad, open brow, his clear, frank, blue eyes, 
his mouth, whose rare sweetness was an index 
to a temper such as few are blessed with, the 
pose of the head on the erect, commanding 
form, all this is true to the life. You need but 
to look upon his face to be convinced of the 
perfect honesty, sincerity, and transparency of 
his character. He was one, indeed, in whom 
there was no guile. It was said by one who had 
had a wide experience of life, that he had never 
met with so perfect a temper as my father’s; 
that it was worth to him more than five hund- 
red a year. We, his children, never remember 
a frown upon his brow, or a hasty or impatient 
word from his lips. The law of kindness was 
on his tongue, and he spoke evil of no one. 
His business troubles and perplexities were left 
in his office, and after a long day spent on the 
judge’s bench he would come home, wearied 
with continuous thought and attention, but 
with affectionate words and his cheerful smile 
for the home circle. The outstretched hand, the 
morning kiss always greeted us as we entered 
the breakfast-room. No mark of age affected 
the commanding dignity of his presence or the 
grace of his manner. Till his threescore years 
and ten he would hasten to assist us from the 
carriage with the courtesy of the olden time. 
With an admirable constitution, he was never 
to know the infirmities of declining years; but 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
current of life stopped. While walking in the 
garden, and giving directions to the gardener, 
his heart ceased to beat, and he fell lifeless. 
Not one parting word, not a blessing to soften 
the agony of that bereavement, of which we 
never can speak or think without a sharp pang. 

My mother’s picture hangs near my father’s. 
It is a minjature taken in the days of her early 
womanhood. An oval face, soft hazel eyes, with 


a deep pathos in them, a straight nose, hair 
Vou. XXVII—34 





curled over the forehead in the fashion of that 
day, a simple white dress, with a scarf of a 
golden-brown hue, these the painter has given 
with force and delicacy. The death of three 
little children, one a beautiful boy of three or 
four years old, drowned while endeavoring to 
find an arrow he had shot into a stream near 
his home, may have given the sadness to those 
pathetic eyes. 

On one corner of the table next to the wall 
is a portable book-shelf, with carved black 
walnut handles, containing those books which 
I like to have nearest to me. Among them are 
the beautiful volumes, “Hymns of the Ages,” 
the gift of a valued friend, a superb copy of 
Charles Wesley’s Sacred Poetry,.“ Les Pensée’s 
de Pascal,” and “The Rivers of the Bible,” by 
Philip Henry Gosse, a pretty book brought to 
me by a friend from London. On the opposite 
corner is a rose-wood writing-desk, one of my 
most precious treasures. Between ‘the book- 
shelf and writing-desk stands a morocco en- 
velope case, in front of which is an inkstand, 
presented to me by some members of a pretty 
stone church by the river. It is a pleasant 
memorial of the year I taught in their Sunday 
school, and combines ornament and use better 
than any inkstand I have ever used. The stand, 
which is of ebony, with a receptacle for lead 
pencil and knife, and a gilt pen rack, contains 
a fountain china inkstand, with similar vessels 
on either side for wafers and sand. In front 
of the writing-desk an alabaster book adorned 
with a picture of the Coliseum. It was brought 
to me from Rome by a dear sister-in-law—a 
memorial of that venerable city, with its won- 
derful history—the “city of all time and all the 
world.” But near it is a bit of veritable an- 
tiquity that leads one back into the dim far-off 
centuries, and summons visions of Roman éen- 
ators with their flowing togas, of emperors in 
the imperial purple, for this little bit of tes- 
selated pavement may have borne the mark 
of their footsteps—it is a portion of the pave- 
ment of Czsar’s palace! 

My room, with its accumulation of little 
things, would not do for the study of an author. 
For fifty years the study of Buffon was a bare 
secluded room, with a deal chair and a single 
sheet of paper on the desk before him, nothing 
to disturb or weaken the concentrated thought 
and attention which were unfolding the precious 
leaves of nature to the world. 

On the other hand, Rousseau, in his hours of 
composition, was not insensible to a certain sort 
of satisfaction, derived from brilliant ink, fine 
paper, gold sand; and the rose-colored ribbons 
of his portfolio. 
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A MARBLE VOLUME AND ITS MEMORIES, 


On my table is another paper weight of 
agate, in the form of a book, given to me by 
an agreeable friend when I was young and sen- 
timental, and so I addressed some verses to it, 
some of which I now recall, not for their own 
merit, but for the sake of the beautiful answer 
they worked from the marble volume. 


TO A MARBLE BOOK, 


Volame of marble, tell me, O, tell 

What words within weave their viewless spell? 
What thoughts do they breathe? wherefore are they 
Shrouded in gloom from the light of day? 


Imprisoned, perhaps, in thy sparry cell 

Are fancies that fluttered o’er hill and o’er dell; 
Open thy covers and set them free, 

Hold them no longer in bondage to thee. 


Words of mystery, surely, I deem 

The haunting themes of a poet's dream; 

Bright, fairy-like visions, that afar 
"Glance in their beauty from star to star. 


Flowers, sweet flowers within thee may lie 
Tinted with many a radiant dye; 

Pearls from the ocean, and gems from the mine, 
May now illumine thine inmost shrine. 


Where bloomed those flowers—in desert or heath? 
Where did they first spend their fragrant breath? 
From what spirit's ocean did they arise 
To glow in thee—those jewels of price? 


Not a word! not atone! I ask in vain— 

Thou wilt not then break the dumb god's reign; 
He holds thee in thrall, and never can J 

Discover the secrets that in thee lie. uJ 


O, for the joyous and sunny ray 

That issued of yore from the portals of day, 
And touched with its radiance Memnon of old, 
That statue so fair, but still and cold, 


Till this glad ray came, and silence broke, 
And tones that long-sleeping echoes awoke 
Burst from that marble and soared on high, 
A ravishing, spirit-like melody. 


O! could that bright beam now visit thee, 

And waken the soul of harmony, 

Thy leaves so long silent might break into song, 
And the voice of thy music float grandly along. 


RESPONSE OF A MARBLE VOLUME. 


“My mistress, dear mistress, thy blest marble replies, 
Disinthralled from all craft by the beam of thine eyes, 
More joyous to me is their glad “sunny ray” 

‘Than that which illumines “ the portals of day.” 


More bright than the light upon Memnon that broke, 
More sweet thy kind voice than the music he spoke; 
My marble leaves fluttered, there ’s a pulse in each vein, 
And my covers unclasp at the sound of thy strain. 


Dost thou ask me for “flowers?” I will crown thee 


with bays. 





Dost thou speak of my sparkles? I would I could 
blaze. 

O! tell me, sweet mistress, give me words to express 

The delights of a volume at thy tenderness. 


For know, dearest maiden, that each block contains, 
In the quarries of Paros, a statue in chains, 

And the artist who knocks off the rude outer shell 
Disenchants a bright image, and breaks a dire spell. 


For thousands, and thousands, and thousands of years 
I was cooped up in durance in spite of my tears; 

Of a statue of Cupid I formed a small part— 

Nay, start not, ah, shrink not, I belong’d to—his heart! 


How I long’d for Praxiteles, long’d for his art 

To disclose our fair form and uncover our dart; 

O, never, no never, no I never can tell, 

Unless you command it, the wild hopes of our cell. 


At length, awful day, we were carted away, 

The fine art of sculpture had gone to decay; 

In the midst of our block the fools fancied a flaw, 
And, ere Cupid emerged, had recourse to a saw! 


O! I need not say more, I can tell by thy look 
Thou imagin’st the torture that made me a book; 
Yet believe, at my griefs I no longer repiue, 
Since I owe it to them that [call myself thine. 


But, ah, my sweet mistress, before I shall close 

This tender recital of pleasure and woes, 

To thine ear be preferred my fond hope and my prayer, 
When thou tunest thy lyre, ah, let me be there! 


Place thy fairy-like hand on my cover so gay, 

And when to be moved, do thou move me away. 

Give me vases to hold when the south wind blows high, 
And where’er thou art seated, ah, let me be nigh! 


Do not think me a stone, because in those few lines 
I say nothing of “stars,” ages past, or Greek “ mines;” 
If you like this coup d’ essai, and will listen to me, 
I will talk like both shores of the Medit’rranean Sea. 


But be hushed my bright covers, fond leaves throb no 
more, 

The song of her footsteps approaches the door; 

I must yield up her pencil, hie back to my place, 

Repose with expression, and blend silence with grace. 


How much I owe to the writer of these lines 
and to his admirable wife! 


“My steps were hastening to the bound 
That parts the child and woman,” 


when I became acquainted with them, and 
from that time their companionship, more than 
any social influence, gave tone to my character. 
I dined with them once a week, and pleasant 
even now to me is the remembrance of those 
cozy dinners, the pretty dining-room, with its 
walls completely covered with books, the re- 
cherché dinner, the genial sparkling conversa- 
tion, the evening spent in the spacious front 
parlor, whose walls were adorned with an ad- 
mirable collection of paintings, the bright fire 
of Liverpool coal lighting up the room with a 
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fitful glow, and then, after tea, the book of 
poetry, Coleridge, or Wordsworth, or Shak- 
speare, some of the mighty masters of the lyre, 
read with the subtile comprehension of a poet, 
whose ear was tuned to the beauty of rhythm, 
and whose quick intelligence appreciated the 
inspirations of genius. Those were rare even- 
ings—the world shut out, all gossip and per- 
sonalities excluded—communion with minds of 
a high order, and of rich and varied culture, 
and all this sanctified by a continual reference 
to things unseen, a reverent recognition of God's 
providential guidance, a simple and earnest trust 
in Christ as a mighty Savior; for these years 
were to Mrs. C., my dear friend, her best years. 
She had recently come into more assured and 
more satisfactory relations with our Heavenly 
Father. Her religion was not merely desire 
ahd hope, but happy consciousness, unfaltering 
faith. She felt that her feet were placed upon 
the rock, and that the new song was put into 
her mouth, 

What happy memories I have of a Summer 
tour with them in New England! The dear, 
delightful days spent in an old family place 
near Boston, where the stream of life flows on 
calmly, but with a bright and sparkling current; 
the daily drives in the two carryalls, two ladies 
and one gentleman in each, to finished and 
beautiful Brookline, to the classic grounds of 
Cambridge, to the storied shades of Mount Au- 
burn, to the sounding beach at Chelsea! And 
then the pleasant journey home in a light car- 
riage through the lovely valley of the Con- 
necticut, the magnificent panorama from Mount 
Holyoke—my first view from a mountain-top— 
and the rich beauty of Lebanon, so graphically 
described as a “lotus-cup with one leaf blown 
back by the wind.” A passion flower from the 
botanical gardens at Cambridge, a fern leaf from 
Mount Holyoke, and some sprays of seneca 
grass from the Shakers’ garden at Lebanon, are 
the sole visible mementos that I have of these 
weeks of unalloyed pleasure. 

On the days that I spent with them so hap- 
pily and profitably in their own home, Mr. 
frequently handed me little poems, which flowed 
freely from his elegant pen. One of these, writ- 
ten just before they sailed for Europe to bring 
home their only child who was at school in Swit- 
zerland, is so playful and graceful that I am 
tempted to transcribe it: 





THE VELVET BONNET. 


A table stands within my ball, 
A blue cloth rests upon it; 

A brownish cloak is there—o’er all, 
A crimson velvet bonnet., 





Busivess emplogh full half my day; 
I walk home, thinking on it; 
Entered—each care hath flown away, 
I’ve seen that crimson bonnet. 


Visions of joy surround my head; 
I ne’er have reasoned on it; 

I've told them all, when I have said, 
I’ve seen that crimson bonnet. 


If I could find what 'tis moves me, 
I'd weave a rhythm upon it; 

Who art thou, if I may make free, 
Thou crimson velvet bonnet? 


I see thee—straight, I think of song, 
Of lyric vase and sonnet; 

Dost thou unto my muse belong, 
Thou crimson velvet bonnet? 


By what enchantment art thou there? 
Or whose the head to don it? 

The chevelure it shades—is 't fair? 
Thou shak’st thy head, thou bonnet! 


Perchance thou know’st I like dark best, 
And putt’st the best face on it; 

Dark lash? bright smile? What's that thou say’st? 
Deceive me not, sweet bonnet. 


< 


Tell me the charm that glads my heart, 
Whose is this spell upon it; 

Source of this blessedness impart, 
Ah, speak to me, dear bonnet! 


Adieu my hall, welcome blue sea; 
And when we float upon it, 
Dost think this maid will think of me? 
Tell me, kind crimson bonnet. — 
There's sky o’er land, there's heaven o'er sea, 
Ride may’st thou gently on it; 
Oft of thy wife, and once of thee, 
Bless thee, dear crimson bonnet! 


And take this thought from my deep heart, 
And pin thy faith upon it; 

It costs a pang from thee to part, 
Thou gentle, crimson bonnet. 


Guard well the head we love so well, 
And lightly rest upon it; 

My soul is sad—grave now thy spell, 
Farewell, thou much-loved bonnet. 


How much that parting meant to me then; a 
little foretaste of the sterner parting that has 
divided me for this life from these valued 
friends! An extract from a letter written to 
me by Mrs. ——, in answer to one I gave her 
to be opened at sea, may give some idea of the 
clearness and beauty of her style, and her 
powers of expression: 

“Your letter, so full of swelling emotion, 
reminds me strongly of a passage in Herder 
descriptive of the parallelism of Hebrew poetry: 
‘So soon as the heart gives way to its emotions, 
wave follows upon wave, and that is parallel- 
ism; the heart is never exhausted, it has for- 
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ever something new to say; soMpon as the first 
wave has passed away, or broken itself on the 
rocks, the second swells again and returns as 
before. This pulsation of nature, this breath- 
ing of emotion, appears in all the language of 
passion.’ Thus it was with me, that as | read 
vour letter, 1 seemed to receive into my own 
heart the renewed gushings of yours, and I can, 
even now, think of and feel, but not describe 
them. 

“How I did wish for you last evening, as I 
sat on the ship’s rails and looked for hours into 
the bounding and sparkling waves! I never saw 
any thing that I could compare to them in 
variety or beauty. There were stars in the 
heaven gleaming occasionally through the clouds 
which traversed the blue expanse above, and 
there were innumerable brilliants lighting up 
the dark waters, sometimes moving just beneath 
the surface, and again plunging under the waves, 
and making a ‘ sunshine in a shady place.’ The 
foam was also remarkably beautiful last even- 
ing, of a dazzling whiteness, and so playful in 
its foldings that it often appeared to enrobe the 
waves in a mantle of the very purest light. It 
appears to me now as if I scarcely knew what 
beauty was till I saw the ocean in its undimin- 
ished expanse. The horizon line is never real- 
ized in its perfection on shore, when the view 
is always broken by intervening objects, but 
here we look all round and see only a delicate 
and unbroken circle of such gentle but beauti- 
ful union, that the very eye is won to admire 
and follow it out continually.” 

I quite sympathize with the feeling that pre- 
vented Richter from ever burning a letter. 
“All loss of life,” he said, ‘may be restored 
again, but the creations of these heads and these 
hearts never!” The name should be erased, 
but the soul that speaks its most intimate sen- 
timents in letters should live. 

Mrs. Richard Trench expresses the same 
opinion, when she says, “ When nothing is pub- 
lished that the dead would wish to conceal, or 
that can hurt the feelings of the living, it is a 





growth of small pleasures” which contribute so 
much to our happiness, but which are over- 
looked in the general retrospect of life. Days 
that in the distance were diminished to a hand’s 
breadth, assume ampler proportions as they are 
brought beneath our eye by this potent talis- 
man. Slumbering emotions are reawakened, and 
the son! lives over its brief life again. 

My friend, whose letter suggested this train 
of thought, returned from Europe with her son 
an incurable invalid. Night and day the mother 
devoted herself to him, till her own health fell 
a sacrifice to her maternal affection. The hus- 
band bought a beautiful place on the Hudson, 
and was very much occupied in superintending 
some necessary alterations in the house for the 
comfort of his wife, whom he thought might 
be benefited by change of air. I called to see 
her one Saturday morning, and she proposed 
walking in the park opposite the house. One 
who passed us as we descended the steps thought, 
“There is death in that face;” as Coleridge re- 
marked of Keats, when he met him in a lane 
near Highgate, “There is death in that hand.” 
“You do not lean upon me,” I said. “It re- 
quires strength to lean,” was her reply. How 
often have those words come to me since! We 
need strength to lean, and it is not till we 
obtain that strength from above that we can 
lean trustingly on the strong arm offered to us. 
After we had seated ourselves on a bench in 
the shade of a grand old tree, her husband, 
who had just come from the country, approached 
with her brother. “I feel as if my back were 
against a rock when he is here,” she said; and 
with playful expression of gratification at leav- 
ing her so well supported, I bid her adieu, little 
thinking that for us in this world the last of 
the partings and the meetings had come. 

As I passed her door on my way from church 
the next day, I thought how gladly she would 
hear, on the morrow, my report of the sermon 
on the text, “Giving thanks always for all 
things unto God and the Father, in the name 


| of our Lord Jesus Christ,” not dreaming that 


blameless gratification to diffuse and prolong | 


the remembrance of those we have loved, to 
place all that remains of them on earth beyond 
the reach of those accidents to which manu- 
scripts are liable, and to enlarge through their 
means the stock of innocent amusement.” 

1 have carefully preserved all letters written 
to me, and a reference to them recalls scenes, 


persons, and objects partially obscured in the | 


haze of the past. It is like a draught of the 
cowslip water said to be good for the memory. 
It enables us to look through windows at our 
vanished life. It brings before us the “ under- 





she had even then entered into the perfect 
service of perpetual praise. On that quiet Sun- 
day afternoon she asked her husband to read to 
her the Visitation of the Sick, and then saying 
that, though she was passing “through the 
valley of Baca, yet the pools were all filled with 
water,” with a few words of parting, of devout 
thanksgiving, of holy hope, she passed gently 
away. 
—————————— 

ProsPERITY has ruined people who, so long 
as they had to struggle with the world, were 
excellent and exemplary members of society. 
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BY NELSON 8. COBLEIGH. 





(concLuDED.) 


} the gallery of machinery are wonderful 
machines without number. By the side of 
the main entrance is a collection of huge iron 
rails, large rope, different sizes of wire, and a 
few sewing-machines. Beyond these are the 
looms, and nearly all in operation. Whole cot- 
ton, woolen, and even silk factories are to be 
seen. The material is taken in a raw state and 
made into beautiful fabrics. Most of the looms 
are worked by steam-power, but sometimes one 
may be found worked by hand. On one side 
is a small pyramid of rat-traps, each containing 
a white rat, which, moved by electricity, con- 
stantly gets caught and as often pushes his way 
out. The stationary steam-engines are excel- 
lent, but the locomotives and cars are awkward 
affairs. And how our American firemen would 
laugh to see a French fire-engine! Truly, they 
are no bigger and look no better than the gar- 
den pumps used by many an American gar- 
dener. Yet these are the things used in France 
to extinguish conflagrations. The firemen, too, 
seem as proud of them as ours do of their own, 
and these brass-helmeted fellows probably have 
as much rivalry between them as their confre- 
res of other countries. Luckily for insurance 
companies the houses are mostly of stone and 
tiles, so that fire has little chance to make 
headway. Toward the end of the French part 
of this gallery is a collection of miniature fac- 
tories, partitioned off from each other and from 
troublesome lookers-on by a low railing. In 
them are made felt hats, soap, vichy pastiles, 
rubber bands, chocolate, shoes, straw hats, 
opera-glasses, combs, brushes, tooth-picks, silk 
watch-chains, plated jewelry, baskets, fans, 
pocket-books, pipes, artificial flowers, tassels, 
hair-work, mats, nets, lace, candy, cameo ear- 
rings and breast-pins, ivory and wood images. 
All the articles made there are offered for sale. 
Now we have completed the French department 
in the Palace. 

Adjoining is the space allotted to the French 
colonies. It is mostly filled with the agricul- 
tural and industrial products of the people. 
The liberal arts are represented by the illus- 
tration of French public instruction. Essen- 
tially the same as our own, the only perceptible 
difference is the use of different books. The 
collections of idols, garments, and ornaments 
are very curious, and they are so grotesque as 
to defy description. In the machinery depart- 
ment are two little square pavilions, divided, 





one into. four, A. other into three parts, and in 
them are blacks from the colonies working on 
fancy shoes, pocket-books, silk, silver jewelry, 
and corks. 

The department of the Netherlands is next. 
In the archeological museum are some curious 
old drinking-horns, ancient printing, and tapes- 
try. Not many paintings are in the Palace. 
Some most peculiar swords are exhibited, which 
look more like those of the Japanese than of 
any other nation. The best and largest part of 
this exhibition is the display of cloths and dress 
goods; the most curious is an arrangement for 
turning over the leaves of a book or of music; 
the handsomest is a fire-screen, on which are 
painted on glass twelve pictures, half of them 
magnificent moonlight scenes, and all admirably 
executed, 

Belgium follows. Her department is some- 
what larger. Like her neighbor, her best dis- 
play is that of vestments, though skill and in- 
dustry is shown in all the other classes. Among 
the machines she has two fine steam-engines 
and an excellent organ. But the most ingenious 
piece of mechanism is a clock. A casual glance 
would not reveal its true nature, for it seems 
to be only like a house for a child’s toy, with 
little images and a brook with a few little ships 
sailing on the water. A closer look shows a 
dial-plate in the upper story, and the accompa- 
nying description says that it represents the 
house of Bonaparte while at Elba. Put in mo- 
tion and you see Napoleon promenading in the 
garden; then mounting a tower; then he em- 
barks on shipboard and enters Europe with an 
army, and an eagle, announcing Napoleon’s 
entry into Paris, strikes the alarm with a sword 
to indicate the hours. 

Prussia, next in order, has about the same 
amount of space as Belgium, but makes a more 
attractive exhibition. Her best exhibition, too, 
is of fine cloths. Of course she makes a good 
display in the liberal arts. Her paintings are 
mostly in another building. The pianos are 
nearer like American pianos, more being grand 
than upright. The little fountains of per- 
fumery give an agreeable sweetness to the at- 
mosphere, and afford opportunities to visitors 
to saturate their handkerchiefs with several 
kinds of perfumes. The case of amber is very 
handsome. Amber is not all used to make 
mouth-pieces for cigar-holders or pipes, much 
is wrought into beads and made into elegant 
necklaces. The excellence of Prussian iron is 
known every-where, and, as is to be expected, 
we find here a large display. Among other 
things is a monstrous steel cannon, weighing 
over fifty-six tuns, and shooting a ball which 
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measures a little more than a fdbt in diameter, 
Next to the United States’ locomotive, the one 
in this department is the finest in the Exposi- 
tion, and Prussia’s cars are more sensibly con- 
structed than most on the Continent. 

Little strips of the Palace have been allotted 

to Hesse, Baden,.Wurtemburg, and Bavaria, in 
succession, by the side of Prussia. In so small 
spaces a very striking display could hardly be 
looked for, though these smaller German States 
show fine mechanism and considerable ingenu- 
ity, accompanied with patient labor. Hesse ex- 
hibits some admirable carving and mosaic in 
wood-work. Baden has brought some curious 
music-boxes—large as medium-sized organs; 
they are whole bands of music in themselves. 
In the middle of the department is an enor- 
mous pane of glass, about twenty feet high and 
half as many broad, clear as clear can be. In 
walking from the glass toward the machinery 
gallery a person might imagine himself in a 
Connecticut wooden clock-peddler’s head-quar- 
eters, were it not for the elaborate carving. 
Wurtemburg contributes an assortment of toys, 
a little jewelry, a few cloths, some bird-cages, 
and elegant silver plate. Bavaria bas children’s 
games, meerschaum pipes, ivory work, a great 
many lead-pencils, gold and silver paper, fig- 
ured and stained glass, and some very large, 
party-colored glass vases, 

Austria’s department is one of the most ele- 
gant in the Exposition. The Bohemian glass, 
brilliant jewelry, meerschaum carvings, splendid 
carpeting, and table-cloths make a fine display. 
In a little room, partitioned off by itself, we 
find the carpeting and worsted spreads. One 
large, beautiful carpet is intended for the Im- 
perial salodn in the new opera-house at Vienna, 
and the labels on the spreads indicate that they 
are rapidly being purchased by nobles, on ac- 
count of their beauty. 

Switzerland’s department is filled with watches, 
silks, furs, straw braid, woced carving, bright- 
colored cotton, linen, and wool dress-goods, and 
fossils. Among the relics are some first-rate 
porcelain dishes, some elaborately-carved and 
inlaid flint-lock muskets, and a couple of old 
steel cross-bows, perhaps one is the very 
weapon used by William Tell. But the crown- 
ing feature is a little room in the middle of the 
department. It is constructed so that it has 
a sort of a gallery. On the floor is a case of 
gold watech-chains, surmounted by an oblong 
bed of beautiful natural flowers. On two sides 
are upright cases of silks; Ascending a flight 
of steps we come to another floor or gallery, 
occupying three sides of the room. At the 
head of the stairs is a bed draped and covered 





with handsome white lace. The two other sides 
of the room have cases of silks, ribbons, laces, 
and embroidery. 

Spain is next. Jn the archzological museum 
she has many curiosities, One is a very old 
writing-desk, with ivory panels, on which are 
engraved plans of various cities—Rome, Naples, 
and others. The models of parts of the Al- 
hambra are very curious, too, and the broken 
chain armor of the year 1007 is a venerable 
legacy of years ago, when knights rode forth, 
clad in such habiliments, to do battle for their 
lady loves. The paintings are mostly of sacred 
or solemn scenes. In the avenue is a unique 
silver shrine, with golden angels kneeling around 
a silver and gold altar. In an apartment just 
over the altar is a golden image of the Savior. 
The glassware, pottery, and furniture are beau- 
tiful. So, too, are the fancy shoes and slippers, 
the silks and dress-goods. The most valuable 
part, however, is a set of furniture of eight 
pieces, the wood mosaicked in an extremely fine 
and elaborate manner. Another curious article 
is a ceremonial robe for a virgin. It is made 
of gold and silver thread, woven in a single 
piece, 

Portugal’s display is small and not so strik- 
ing as those of her neighbors. She has sent 
some fine specimens of marble, a small quantity 
of peculiarly-beautiful jewelry, some straw mats 
and carpets, and a few fine pieces of furniture. 

Modern Greece has sadly degenerated from 
her former self. No longer at the head of civ- 
ilization, and unable to compete with her co- 
temporaries in science or art, she has contented 
herself with exhibiting principally the products, 
the costumes, and the furniture of her people. 
The tissue of some of the robes and handker- 
chiefs is extraordinarily fine, but some other 
kinds of cloth are very coarse. The furniture 
is quite unpretending, though doubtless com- 
fortable. 

Denmark has a very neat and pretty depart- 
ment. The most interesting articles are the 
pieces of furniture, the silver plate, the amber 
and ivory jewelry, and the crockery. We find 
here a peculiar kind of wood mosaics in the 
bureaus, tables, and desks. It is of a cloudy 
green color, and takes a very smooth polish, 
producing a good effect wherever introduced. 
Two individual articles are worthy of especial 
mention. One is an old-fashioned ivory drink- 
ing-horn, nicely carved, and fixed on a pivot, 
so that it may be tipped down without danger 
of spilling the wine. The other is a book-case 
of jet-black wood, highly polished in places, an¢ 
relieved by unpolished carving. 

Norway’s iron and pine is superior, her silver 
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is quite pure, the minerals beautiful, her wil- 
low-work useful, and her carving delicate. 

Sweden shows good iron, and has a credita- 
ble display in the gallery of raw materials. 
Her cloths are good, the woolen shawls, flannel, 
silk, and worsted-work of good quality, the lace 
fine, but the most noticeable part of the de- 
partment is the collection of furs. Two robes 
are very odd. One is a kind of patch-work of 
different furs, the other is composed of a num- 
ber of animals’ skins sewed in such a manner 
as to look as if the animals themselves were 
lying down close together. 

Now we come to Russia. Her department is 
not a large one, but is well filled, and shows 
the ingenuity and industry of her people. The 
most striking part of her exhibition is the dis- 
play of valuable and precious stones. 

In the archeological gallery are displayed 
ancient weapons of war, bronze work, and old 
implements of work, mostly of the seventeenth 
century. There are also some very curious 
iconographic designs. The paintings in the 
next gallery are superior, They are peculiar 
for clearness, vividness, and a strong light. 
There are few statues, which however are very 
good, but have the misfortune to be placed be- 
side those of Italy. In the gallery of liberal 
arts are the articles which distinguish Russia— 
the valuable stones. Onyx, lapis lazuli, por- 
phyry, malachite, marble, and other beautiful 
stones are wrought into tables, mantle-pieces, 
shelves, and many useful or ornamental shapes. 
In one corner is a table with gilded edges and 
legs, the top of deep-black stone, highly pol- 
ished, and inlaid with different-colored stones. 
The figures are—in the center a large bouquet; 
around this eight smaller bouquets, tied and 
connected with a stone resembling blue tape. 
On the wall is a large mosaic picture admira- 
bly executed. There is but little machinery. 
The fire-engines are clumsy, modeled much after 
those of the French. 

Italy’s beautiful department follows. Her 
paintings are fine, but her §tatuary is finer. 
While looking at the good Statuary of other 
nations, one would think “ nothing can be bet- 
ter,” yet these Italian statues and busts have a 
something indescribable about them which places 
them far ahead of all rivals. Her excellent 
wax-work, splendid furniture, superb mosaics 
in wood, glass, and stone, and fine silks are 
admirable, perhaps superior to any thing of 
those kinds in the Exposition; but, after all, the 
statuary is what fixes the visitor’s attention: 


The Roman States have excellent statuary | 


also, but its exhibition is mostly confined to 
the display of wood, stone, produce, and the 





| 


costumes of the people. The six large wax 
tapers are very curious. Each is prettily col- 
ored, and ornamented with pictures of the Vir- 
gin and one of the prophets, painted on the 
wax. A beautiful ivory model of Trajan’s Col- 
umn, at Rome, is very well executed and at- 
tracts attention. 

Turkey’s department abounds with long pipes, 
coarse mats and carpets, gorgeous robes, beau- 
tiful shells, and articles inlaid with pearl. Here, 
too, is a case of bottles and cans of “the Ha- 
rem’s Balsamic Quintessence,” one bottle of 
which will make an old woman a beautiful girl 
and accomplish many impossible cures, 

Egypt, China, Japan, Siam, Tunis, and Mo- 
rocco rival each other in displaying gaudy robes 
of silk, gold and silver, and each seems to vie 
with the other who shall show the finest carv- 
ing and inlaid work and the most hideous im- 
ages. Each, too, exhibits figures clad in their 
national costumes. 

After these semi-civilized countries comes 
the United States department. The landscapes 
are excellent, the portraits good, the display in 
each class creditable to exposants, but not to 
those who arranged the articles. The incom- 
petency and mismanagement of our chief com- 
missioner has been a source of mortification to 
every American. The department is crowded, 
poorly arranged, and looking badly. Unques- 
tionably there are articles of sufficient beauty, 
interest, and value to make it rank among the 
finest departments if well arranged. The pi- 
anos are the best in the Exposition, the book- 
binding excellent, and much ingenuity displayed 
in all classes, Several machines excite much 
astonishment among continentals, as for in- 
stance the machine which cuts perfect nails 
from cold iron at the rate of twelve hundred 
per minute, machines which make barrels, and 
many other ingenious American machines. 

South America exhibits tropical grains, woods, 
minerals, and industrial products. The articles 
from Brazil and the Argentine Confederation 
show rapid progress in civilization. 

Great Britain’s department suffers from the 
same cause as that of the United States. If it 
had been skillfully arranged it might at least 
have ranked second for beauty. The articles 
are there, but unfortunately arranged. In this 
department are exhibited all the principal pro- 
ducts of civilization, and in addition a large 
collection from heathen dependencies. Besides 
the excellent display from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, Her Majesty called upon Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Australia, and 
India to contribute of their gems and native 
productions, 
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Now we have completed our tour of observa- 
tion in the Palace, let us go into the Park. 

The Park is oblong in shape, and divided 
among the nations. Immense as is the Palace, 
it was far too small to contain all that was sent 
for exhibition; consequently a great number of 
smaller buildings were erected in the Park. 
Passing out of the grand vestibule of the Pal- 
ace we come to the path which leads to Ponte 
d’Jéna, the principal entrance to the inclosvure. 
Two rows of flag-staffs line the walk, on which 
are clusters of flags and streamers, and between 
which are occasionally spread many green and 
gilt pieces of cloth, forming a long awning from 
the Palace to the gate. 

Turning toward the right we find ourselves 
in the French part. Her part, like those of 
most other countries, is covered with buildings 
of machinery, of art, science, merchandise. 
Leaving it to be understood that every few 
steps one comes to a house filled with such ar- 
ticles, and that every-where are to be seen 
statues, fountains, flowers, and ornamental- 
houses—we will remark only the more at- 
tractive. 

The Imperial Tent, or Pavilion, filled with 
handsome furniture, stands just by the Palace 
entrance. Beyond is a house arranged to dis- 
play paintings on glass—there are in it some 
grand paintings. Close by is a gallery of charm- 
ing statuettes, taken from life by a process 
called phétosculpture. A large light-house, seen 
for miles, stands near, the most interesting 
building in the French part; it is in the form of 
a church, and is filled with what is called arti- 
cles of “religious art.” Altars, shrines, tapers, 
crucifixes, statues of the Virgin, pulpits, robes, 
organs are there collected. Two groups are 
finely executed, one of the birth of Christ, the 
other of his burial. A bakery near by makes 
the peculiar French bread, and sells it to cus- 
tomers at famine prices. Here is indeed an odd 
establishment. It is called a créche. Erected 
in expectation that many mothers would bring 
their babes to the Exposition, it offers to take 
care of the children during the day. Quite a 
long formality must be gone through with be- 
fore the babe can be admitted. Certificates of 
birth and vaccination must be shown, statement 
made that it is in good health, child must be 
clean and provided with plenty of clothing, and 
the mother must return three times, at least, 
per day, to look after her offspring. A regular 
programme is marked out for the babies. First, 


they are fed by the mother, then all washed, | 
then allowed to play, fed at noon by the maids, | 
taken to walk, and put through a regular drill | 
' other character fear to find him.—Pascal, 


all day long—poor things! The last curiosity 





we shall mention in this part is a clock and 
chime of forty-three bells, purchased for the 
cathedral in Buffalo; New York. Every how 
a tune is played, and this mammoth clock may 
be considered a wonder. 

In the rear of the Park is a reserved part, 
called the reserved garden. Half a franc is 
demanded for admittance. It is beautifully laid 
out with kiosques, flowers, green-houses, cafés, 
concert-room, fountains, and other attractions, 

Passing through the parts of Belgium, Prus- 
sia, Bavaria, Austria, Wurtemburg, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Rus- 
sia, we find peculiar cottages and buildings, 
filled with pictures, machinery, agricultural in- 
struments and products. 

The most curious part of the Park is the 
north-east corner. There are, in addition to 
the annexes of the United States and England, 
a representation of the catacombs of Rome, 
the temple of Edfou, palace and museum of the 
Vice-Regent of Egypt, Turkish mosque, plan 
of the canal of Suez, Chinese theater and res- 
taurant, palace of the Bey of Tunis, Mexican 
temple of Xochicalo, and the Circle Interna- 
tional. The Protestant missions are well rep- 
resented in England’s part, and a large room is 
occupied as a vestry, where daily prayer meet- 
ings are held in all tongues. Tracts and Bibles 
in different languages are gratuitously distribu- 
ted to passing crowds. 

Thus we have seen in a general way the 
great Exposition Universelle. But, dear reader, 
do not think that even an approximate idea 
may be obtained of its immense proportions 
and wonderful contents in so limited space. 
Scientific men of all departments of science are 
hard at work studying their parts of this mar- 
velous exhibition, in order to write books upon 
their observations. Practical men are prepar- 
ing to write upon it in regard to its practical 
bearings and lessons, Yet all the hundreds of 
thousands of pages which shall be written, and 
the myriads of pictures which will be dissemi- 
nated, can not give an adequate idea of its 
unparalleled beauty, its magnificent collections, 
its valuable exhibitions. 


(oa 


THERE is a virtuous fear, which is the effect 
of faith; and there is a vicious fear, which is 
the product of doubt. The former leads to hope 
as relying on God, in whom we believe; the 
latter inclines to despair, as not relying on God, 
in whom we do not believe. Persons of the 
one character fear to lose God; persons of the 
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POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 





BY REV. J. T. CRANE, D. D. 





(Sere our discussion of the varied 
amusements that obtain among us, we come 
to the modern game of croquet. And here the 
writer, secretly remembering what sundry au- 
thors have said touching the charms of modesty, 
humbly confesses his total want of practical 
acquaintance with this part of his theme. He 
has read descriptions of the game, and with a 
passing glance beheld the players from afar, but 
never once laid hands on mallet or ball, nor 
set up one of the many wicket gates which the 
little pilgrim must be made to enter in its 
progress. 

Still, it seems to me that the new game com- 
bines some of the elements of genuine recrea- 
tion. It is played out of doors, where the fresh 
air reaches the players, and the light of day is 
not excluded. The very fact that it is an out- 
of-door amusement interdicts late hours. It is 
an active exercise, yet not so laborious as to 
render looking on more popular than participa- 
tion, Every company engaged in the game 
must, at least in part, consist of ladies, and 
thus the publicity which some other amuse- 
ments court and the follies to which they lead 
are avoided. How would the announcement be 
received that the Gossamers have challenged 
the Sylphs, and that the ‘‘ match will be played 
next Saturday afternoon, in the park, seats 
having been provided for two thousand specta- 
tors, besides special accommodations for the re- 
porters of the public press?” Another good 
quality of the French game is, that both sexes 
can unite in playing it, and that it is a quiet 
pastime, not so noisy as to prevent conversa- 
tion. Thus the mind may be improved and the 
manners refined by the associations of the hour, 
while the advantages of pleasant recreation and 
salutary exercise are reaped by the company. 
Moreover, there seems to be little opportunity 
and little temptation to abuse the pastime, and 
turn the good into evil. Not wishing to extend 
our list too far, let us turn from out-door amuse- 
ments to the recreations that do not of necessity 
claim daylight and space for their cultivation or 
practice, 

Dancing is one of these; and as a set attempt 
is made at the present time to introduce it into 
circles whence it has hitherto been rigidly ex- 
cluded, we propose to give it all due attention, 
and honor it with the first place in this part 
of our discussion. I shall not try to show that 
the mere motions are sinful. It is in no wise 
necessary to my purpose to say any evil of the 





personal character of those who advocate it. 
Nor need we hesitate to admit the beauty of 
certain fancy pictures of innocent dancing in 
the family circle, wherein one daughter presides 
at the piano, and the rest of the children whirl 
about in their graceful evolutions, till father 
and mother wax hilarious and join in the mirth; 
and even the white-haired grandsire looks on 
admiringly, and applauds with his cane, and 
then calls them to order for evening prayer. 
We do not happen to know any “happy fam- 
ily” where dancing and prayers live together 
on such good terms; nevertheless, we will not 
dispute the abstract possibility. 

But all this does not shake for an instant the 
settled conviction that it would be very unwise 
for members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
or any body else who believes “in God the 
Father Almighty,” and in Jesus Christ his Son, 
who “shall come again at the end of the world 
to judge the quick and the dead,” either to 
practice dancing themselves, or tolerate it in 
their houses, Objections are numerous, and, I 
think, weighty. 

1. Dancing lacks the elements of true recrea- 
tion, As usually practiced, and as it. will con- 
tinue to be practiced, if at all, it is positively 
dangerous to the health. Instead of invigora- 
ting the weak, it requires vigor to endure it, 
It belongs to late hours, which fact is of itself 
a fatal objection. It is practiced in a confined 
atmosphere. The usual style of dress, and the 
sudden transition from the heated room to the 
cool night air, ave not safe, as many an early death 
testifies. The excitement exhausts, instead of 
recreating the vital powers. The nature of the 
“yefreshments,” usual on such occasions, and 
the unnatural time when they are taken, in- 
crease the peril. These things conspire to make 
a ball or a dancing party an attack on the 
health of those who attend it. Some require 
days to recover after an evening thus spent; 
and they who escape with the least damage are 
slow and dull all the next day, and perhaps 
irritable and unfit for their usual avocations. 
While bodily health is thus damaged or im- 
periled, there is no promise of moral or mental 
improvement to compensate the evil. There is 
no time for rational conversation; and any 
attempt at it, we presume, would be deemed 
out of place. The moral influences of the scene 
are certainly not of a high order. The whole 
thing tends to produce no higher pleasure than 
engine boys probably feel while they are run- 
ning in search of the fire; and in the matter of 
aching heads and low spirits, we imagine that 
those who go to the fire and those who attend 
the ball are about alike the next day. 
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2. Dancing has a bad historic name. 

There was, indeed, in ancient times, a solemn 
religious ceremony, which, through the poverty 
of human language, was called dancing. When 
Pharaoh and his host sank into the depths of 
the sea, while Israel stood safe upon the shore, 
Miriam and her maidens came forth with tim- 
brels and with dances, and sang to the Lord a 
lofty anthem of praise and thanksgiving. When 
David brought home the ark of God he danced 
before it; but it was a strictly religious cere- 
mony, nothing like the caperings and curvet- 
ings of our own day. There is no intimation 
whatever that Miriam and her maidens, or 
David, ever danced except on such occasions. 
Pleasure dances have been almost universally 
held in bad repute. The daughter of Herodias 
danced to please Herod, as he sat at the ban- 
quet, bewildered with wine; but the performer 
was one who could lightly ask for the life of-an 
innocent man, and a devoted servant of God; 
and the royal spectator of the performance was 
a tyrant, who could carelessly order his execu- 
tion. In Rome, and Athens, and Ephesus, the 
dancing was done by the degraded and the vile, 
who employed it as a means of advertising 
their profession. The dancers of Egypt and 
India at the present day are of the same char- 
acter. ‘ 

Now, I do not know that it would be right 
for me to denounce indiscriminately all who 
perform publicly in places of amusements in our 
cities and towns; yet it is safe for me to say 
that a dancing girl, however loudly her fame 
might be trumpeted by the newspapers, would 
find her professional reputation every-where a 
bar to her reception into good society. Why 
should it be so? It certainly is not because of 
the mere publicity of professional life. If it 
were, then Miss Dickinson, and Miss Evans, 
and scores of others, would find themselves in 
the same condemnation, instead of being hon- 
ored and applauded. Why a female public lec- 
turer should be respected, and a female public 
dancer despised and shunned, I can not under- 
stand, unless there is something in dancing 
itself, or in the character of those who have 
made it their profession, that has merited con- 
demnation. Ladies of the highest respectability 
go to hear the lecturer, and at the close crowd 
around the desk to be introduced to her; other 
ladies, certainly no more scrupulous in regard 
to their associations, go to see the dancer per- 
form, and the next day will not look at her in 
the street. What makes the difference? Will 
the apologist for dancing explain? 

8. A love for dancing parties and balls is 
universally deemed inconsistent with the seri- 





ousness and devotion which characterize a true 
Christian. 

Dancing is regarded as the favorite diversion 
of the vain and the frivolous. Nominal Chris- 
tians may be found at balls and dancing assem- 
blies, but they are persons who have no weight 
of Christian character, and exert no influence 
in favor of religion. The world, unconvicted 
and careless, rather likes such professors of 
religion, because their example is an opiate 
wherewith to quiet an occasional pang of con- 
science. The worldly and the prayerless think 
more favorably of themselves, and of their pros- 
pect of heaven, when they see that Church 
members resemble them so closely. But when 
the worldly man is convinced of sin, and desires 
to find pardon, he never sends for one of these 
unfaithful professors to give him spiritual coun- 
sel. When the wicked are about to die they 
do not want prayer offered at their bedside by 
any of these fiddling, dancing, wine-bibbing, 
honorary members of the Church. They name 
men and women of undoubted piety. They 
suspect those who can join them in their follies 
and. feel no condemnation. They do not esti- 
mate very highly a Christian profession which 
exerts so little control over those that make it. 
Nay, rebuke a scorner for his sins, and in many 
cases he will seek to defend himself by a sneer- 
ing allusion to those very professors of religion 
who verily believed that they were making 
capital for their Church by showing that it can 
not be suspected of being “ Puritanic.” 

4. Dancing has always been condemned by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Our General Rules do not, indeed, name it; 
but when they prohibit “such diversions as can 
not be used in the name of the Lord Jesus,” 
what more need be said? Which of the fathers 
favored dancing? Did Wesley? Did Fletcher or 
Clarke? Did Asbury, or M’Kendree, or Hed- 
ding? I challenge any apologist of modern danc- 
ing to show that a single one of the multitude 
of holy men and women, who have a name in 
our history, ever practiced it or approved it. 
On the contrary, there arise from their graves 
a great cloud of witnesses against it. The 
earnest servants of God, who shine as stars in 
our firmament, and who are yet the exemplars 
of our faith, abhorred it, as utterly at war with 
the life which they were trying to live, and the 
work which they were striving to do. 

Nor were these the views of ignorant, morose, 
or narrow-minded people, but of intelligent 
men and women who served the Lord with 
gladness, and went about with smiling faces as 
well as pure hearts. Our Church traditions are 
unanimous in condemning dancing. Our bishops 
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and pastors are unanimously against it. Within 
the past year Conference after Conference have 
spoken in resolutions and pastoral addresses, 
warning our young people to avoid it. Surely 
no one that reads these lines will count it a 
light thing to turn a deaf ear to these kind 
counsels of those who watch for the souls whom 
they address. 

It may be that there are ecclesiastical bodies 
which claim to be a part of the general Church, 
and which tolerate these frivolities. It is not 
well to speak evil needlessly of others, even 
when the charges are true. I can, however, 
safely say this: that in those very denomina- 
tions the really pious, whose influence and ex- 
ample are the very salt of the body, to preserve 
it from putrefaction, and without whom it would 
hardly be recognized as a religious body at all, 
do not join in these doubtful practices them- 
selves, nor advocate them in others, Still, I 
admit that in certain quarters such things are 
not condemned as strongly as among the min- 
istry and members of our Church, If, there- 
fore, a young man, here and there among us, is 
confident that he knows more than the Wes- 
leys, the Clarkes, the Asburys and Heddings 
of the past, more than all the bishops and pas- 
tors of the present day, we respectfully suggest 
that he will find it a much easier thing to 
change his Church relations, than to change 
the past history and the present position of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on this subject. 
Mahomet must move, while the mountain re- 
mains in its place. 

5. If the Methodist Episcopal Church should 
abandon her traditions, and retract from her 
present position in regard to dancing and kin- 
dred amusements, the change would be attended 
by a fearful loss of religious power. 

I see the force of the temptation to which 
some would deem it policy for the Church to 
yield. Worldly men would manage the affairs 
of a Church just as they conduct a political 
campaign. They argue that in order to be pop- 
ular, and grow rapidly in numbers and in wealth, 
the Church must lay as few restrictions as possi- 
ble upon candidates for admission, and come 
into collision as seldom as possible with the 
pleasures and the passions of the multitude. 
But the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God. This mercenary policy fails by the 
very means to which it resorts. When the 
wicked can see no distinction between the 
Church and the world, they cease to respect the 
Church, or feel any obligations in regard to it. 
Even the crafty hypocrite finds his occupation 
gone, when Church membership means nothing; 
just as the counterfeiter stops work on the 





plate which he 1s engraving, when he finds that 
the bank has failed, and its bills are worthless, 
Thus the wisdom of this world overleaps itself, 
while those who boldly join issue with sin se- 
cure respect, and win moral power with every 
blow. Thus the Church that cunningly seeks 
to save its life loses it; while the one that is 
ready to lose its life for Christ’s sake and the 
Gospel’s, finds it. 

The principle which I am trying to set forth 
is of infinite importance, and we do well to look 
at it till we feel its value. All who fear God 
will confess that we must not suppress the 
truth, nor compromise with sin, even if our 
altars are deserted, and the crowds gather where 
the cross is lighter, or its offense has wholly 
ceased. But is it true that a worldly policy 
will in the long run fail, even as a policy? 
Look at history. Other things being equal 
among rival denominations, have not the purest 
in doctrine and the strictest in morals always 
been the most successful? Methodism took at 
the beginning a high position in regard to 
slavery, worldly amusements, and the drinking 
customs of the times. No doubt some have 
been repelled from her communion by the strict- 
ness of her discipline; but who believes that 
the Church, by compromising with evil, would 
have grown more rapidly? Who believes that 
it would be wise, even as a worldly policy, to 
compromise now? When the half-convicted 
sinner asks us to allow a little more latitude, a 
little room for dancing, and wine-bibbing, offer- 
ing on these conditions to join us, he would 
have us act as madly as the commander of an 
army, in the enemy’s country, who orders his 
soldiers to call in the sentinels, throw away all 
their arms, and level the intrenchments, in order 
to gain a few useless, timid recruits. Time 
serving is poor policy for the Church of Christ. 

The way in which the world reasons about a 
compromising Church and its easy-going mem- 
bers is well illustrated in a conversation which 
took place not long ago between an irreligious 
rich man, and a sort of a minister, who wished 
to get the other into his peculiar fold. 

“Mr. Nomen,” said the clergyman, “almost 
all your family have joined the Church, and I 


think that it is time you did the same. I want 
to talk with you about it.” 
“O! I am not fit to join the Church. I am 


not at all pious, you know,” was the reply. 
“But,” said the minister, “you are aware 
that we are not strict. Our Church does not 
require as much as some others.” 
“But I am not right,” said Mr. N. “I some- 
times get angry, and then I swear, and that 
will not do for a member of the Church.” 
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“O! well,” answered the minister, “you do 
not mean any harm by it. That need not 
hinder you.” 

“But, parson, that is not all, I am in busi- 
ness. I trade horses, and make the best bar- 
gain I can, and some say that I tell lies in 
making my bargains.” 

“O! well,” was the answer, “it is right for 
us to take care of our own interests. That 
need not hinder you.” 

“Now look here, parson,” said our friend, 
somewhat excited, “if I need not be any thing 
but what I am, in order to join your Church, 
what good will it do me? If it will not make 
me any better to join the Church, I will not do 
it. I am not a Christian now, I know, but if 
I ever join the Church I want to be one.” 

This dialogue is not an invention, but was 
narrated to me a few days since as the truth. 
The world despises those who are willing to 
sacrifice religion for the sake of the Church. 

6. When the young people connected with 
our Church are drawn into dancing and kindred 
amusements, it greatly pains the pastor and the 
truly-devoted members. 

Will it be replied that these antiquated 
brethren and sisters are so narrow in their 
views that no one need care what they think? 
The matter can not be disposed of thus lightly. 
It is not a small thing for a few young men 
and women, inexperienced, though we will sup- 
pose sincere and honest, to set up their opin- 
ions, and blindly adhere to them, in opposition 
to the solemn judgment of the whole body of 
the ministry. They must be aware that the 
deeply-pious members of the Church, whose 
consistent lives are one of the maiu elements 
of its strength in the community, are grieved 
when those who bear the Savior’s name are 
thus led astray. The older members of the 
Church expect soon to finish their course and 
receive the crown, and they look to the young 
to supply their places. If they see the younger 
members given to frivolity, and trying to break 
down the discipline of the Church, and reduce 
things to a lower moral level, they may shed 
their tears over the gloomy future. 

7. When our young people thus become giddy 
and trifling, sinners ‘are led to question the 
value of personal religion. 

They have heard the ways of wisdom de- 
scribed as ways of pleasantness, but they find 
a difficulty in understanding the declaration. 
Religion to them is a mystery. They have an 
idea of the value of a hope of heaven, but the 
joy of devotion, the blessedness of communion 
with God, they can not comprehend. They 
listen while Christians speak of these things, 





and wonder. But when they see the younger 
portions of the flock as eager as themselves 
after vain pleasures, they are tempted to con- 
clude that these glowing descriptions of the 
happiness of the Christian are, to say the least, 
overdone. Thus the inconsistent conduct of those 
who plunge into worldly amusements discour- 
ages others from seeking Christ, and brings a 
stain upon the cause which we love; and, worst 
of all, increases the perils which environ immor- 
tal souls. To do all this for the sake of the 
thoughtless excitement of the moment, is cer- 
tainly to do the devil’s work for very low wages. 


—— 
TIRED. 





BY AVANELLE L. HOLMES. 





FaTHER, I'm tired! 
My way is rough and thorny, and my feet are torn— 
Are torn and bleeding, and I’m weary, sad, and worn; 
I thirst for ‘the still waters” of the promised land, 
And seem to hear them rippling o’er the golden sand, 
Yet through this arid waste I journey on and on, 
And the long journey seems for me but just begun, 

Yet I am tired. 


Father, I’m tired! 
I do not want to go to heaven on beds of ease, 
Nor always would I wish clear sky and balmy breeze; 
I would not shrink from clouds, and threatening sky 
and storm; 
I know that after sunlight seems more sweet and warm, 
But, O! to strive and struggle thus from day to day, 
And know that such must be my lot, I can but say, 
“Father, I’m tired.” 


Father I'm tired! 
Must my life burden ever thus so heavy be? 
Shall only crosses bear me near to heaven and Thee? 
O! my meek Savior, shall my proud heart always feel 
Toward the world as a weak worm beneath the heel? 
Help me, O! help ever to remember thee, 
Jesus, and all the scorn that thou hast borne for me, 
When I am tired. 


Father, I'm tired! 
Yet, O! I would not murmur when my lot seems hard; 
I know the servant can not be above his Lord; 
I know that every cross I bear for thee below 
Shall make my crown in heaven more brightly glow; 
I would do any thing, be any thing, for thee 
If thou wilt let me have thy grace to comfort me 
When I am tired. 


Father, I'm tired! 
Yet this I know, that some time I shall fold my hands 
From their life work, my soul shall burst its prison 
bands, 
My feet shall stand by Jordan, I shall catch a gleam 
Of the pure, sinless clime that lies beyond the stream; 
I shall go hand in hand with Jesus through the tide, 
Aud in the home prepared upon “ the other side,” 
Never grow tired. 
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jin little cottage looked lonely enough that 
night. The trees—that usually seemed to 
shelter it in a kindly, comfortable way—were 
full of solemn whispers, and the rhythm of their 
swaying branches made one think of funeral 
hymns. The mystery of death had touched the 
home, and the simple people who passed, when 
the darkness was setting in, peered back over 
their shoulders, as if possibly they might catch 
a glimpse of the angel that had led the gentle 
mother away into the strange unknown, The 
shuffling footsteps and minor voices had died 
away. The orphans were left with their grief; 
brother and sister—with no one in all the wide 
world but each other. She was the older— 
about eighteen, I think, of a pleasant face, 
refined manner, and with a strong womanly 
soul looking out of her brown eyes. The boy, 
a couple of years younger, had the same ample 
forehead and thoughtful look—rougher though, 
and with deeper traces of the weariness and 
sorrow, he had as yet less strength to resist. 
Aunt Katie More—good, kind soul, was moving 
about in subdued fussiness, hitching a chair this 
way, jerking a curtain that, smoothing the 
stand-spread, and turning up the lamp-wick, 
trying her best to get a little more comfort into 
the room some way. 

“T do hate awfully to go and leave you here 
alone, Margie. Had n’t you better let me send 
Ed and Car’line over to stay with you?” 

“No, thank you, Mrs, More, we’ll get along, 
Jamie and I.” 

“But it’ll be dreadful lonesome—you two 
children staying here all stark alone.” 

“T know, but we want to stay by ourselves, 
We ’re not afraid. Thank you for-your kind- 
ness, Mrs. More.” This girl, you see, never 
used many words in saying a thing, or any of 
that sforzato emphasis with which weak people 
brace their utterances. Her voice was lower 
than usual, and her sentences trailed in a weary 
foot-sore way, but somehow they gave Mrs. 
More to understand that the thing was settled. 

“Let me light you out,” said Margaret, as 
the good woman started for the entry, after 
having done every contrivable thing to protract 
her stay—chattering promiscuously about their 
trying to get a good night’s rest—they were all 
tuckered out, poor things, trusting in Provi- 
dence, and if Jimmie’s headache came on again, 
putting on hops and vinegar. Advice about 
keeping up good heart, ’cause there was One 
who ’d never forsake them, was sandwiched be- 





tween a hot brick for the boy’s feet, and sundry 
directions about warming up that chicken-pie 
for breakfast. “Excuse the light, please Jamie.” 
Margaret followed aunt Katie into the entry, 
letting the door swing to behind her. 

“Is n’t there something more I can do for 
you, Margie?” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. More—yes—the one 
thing—do n’t forget to pray for us, It’s ter- 
ribly dark. I can’t”-—the sentence lost itself 
in tears, The next minute Margaret was held 
very close to the big, motherly heart. 

“There, now, don’t you cry another whim- 
per. Bless your dear little heart! I know it’s 
awful tough. You an’t one o’ them kind that 
goes off into highsterics, but, you poor lamb, 
you do need somebody to take care of you, 
with all your brave way o’ doin’ things. Pray? 
of course I will; and if the Lord only hears 
one in ten o’ my weak and feeble petitions, you 
may set your heart at rest; you'll outride the 
storms o’ this unconstant life,.and meet them 
that ’s gone before on the fair banks o’ deliv- 
erance.” 

Any attempt at religious talk always launched 
aunt Katie into her usual class-meeting speech. 
No matter though that it was stereotyped and 
old-fashioned, the heart-throbs of genuine sym- 
pathy palpitated through it, and what better 
have the finest talkers to give us when our life 
is broken upon the wheel of bereavement? 

A gust of damp night-wind swirled in at the 
door when Mrs. More went out. The little 
comfort seemed all to die away with the echo 
of her kindly clatter, and the gloom settled 
upon the orphans heavier than before. 

“It’s real dark out, an’t it, Margie? I’most 
wish you’d let Ed and Carrie come over to 
stay with us.” The boy glanced furtively over 
his shoulder toward the sitting-room door where 
the dead mother had lain. 

“It was very kind of Mrs. More to propose 
it, but, Jamie, there’s a great deal we must 
talk over by ourselves to-night. You know 
uncle George is coming early in the morning, 
and he won’t give us a minute’s peace till he 
knows what we are going to do. Come, help 
me draw up the lounge, please. There, that ’Il 
do. We must settle ourselves for one of our 
long talks.” : 

This settling themselves, which seemed in no 
wise new to them, meant his lying upon the 
lounge with his head upon a pillow upon her 
lap—her hands passing caressingly over his 
forehead, and through his hair, 

“Well, Margie, what had we better do? We 
can ’t stay here, I suppose. Shall we go and 
live with uncle George’s folks?” 
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“You know how they used mother, Jamie, 
and what a false, hypocritical life they live— 
nothing true or Christ-like about it—every 
thing for show and style. What do you think? 
Shall we take our chances for losing what little 
good there is about us by going there, or shall 
we take care of ourselves—-trusting the Savior 
to open some way for us?” 

The boy’s face flushed. “We'd better go to 
the poor-house than give up our religion. I ’d 
risk you, Margie. You could hold your own, 
though you’d have a mean time of it; but I— 
mercy! What boys Dick and Ned are, with 
their theater-going and spreeing, as they call it! 
There’s no use talking about that if there ’s 
any thing else to do,” 

“No.” 

They were silent awhile. Then the girl spoke 
with slightly-hightened color. It took some 
effort of will to go through this matter in all 
its bearings, but it must be done. 

“There’s another thing, Jamie—well, I may 
as well tell you right out in plain English. 
Henry Smith wants me to marry him. He 
has n’t said so in words, because I have n’t 
given him a chance. He’s real good and re- 
spectable. I ’ve no doubt he ’d help you 
through college. He’s well off, you know.” 

“You don’t like him well enough, do you, 
Margie?” 

“Why, I always respected Henry.” 

“Yes, of course, but do you like him better 
than any body else in the world?” 

“No, Jamie, I don’t, and there’s an end of 
that.” 

“Yes,” the boy nodded wearily, “it would be 
wicked—and—and Norton”— 

“I’m not engaged to Norton,” the fingers 
that threaded the light hair trembled; “that is, 
not formally engaged. He thought I was too 
young to be bound with a promise.” 

“Will you wait to hear from him before we 
make up our minds what we’d better do?” 

Her mind was already made up. She was 
talking now only to bring her brother to her 
plans. She was not sure that her conclusions 
were just to the absent soldier, so she went 
over this part of the matter a little stagger- 
ingly. In spite of her healthful balance this 
girl was a trifle too sensitive—given to under- 
rate herself—a touch of morbidness from half 
her lifetime being spent in the sick-room, pos- 
sibly. 

“No, Jamie, we’ve got to act in this matter 
independently. I know what Norton would do 
if he knew we were left alone, but I can’t 
bring myself to hurry on a marriage which 
might be partly out of sympathy for our help- 





lessness and poverty. You know if he were 
once bound to me it would be for a lifetime. 
He has seen a good deal of the world since he 
went away—a great many fine ladies, too. He 
writes about them sometimes. May be I’m not 
good enough for him; I’d a thousand times 
rather die than have him wish afterward he 
was free.” 

“Nonsense, Margie! I do hate to hear you 
talk that way; there’s no sense in it. You 
know you ’re good enough for”— 

Two fingers slipped over his lips shut in the 
rest of the sentence, which would probably 
have been something quite extravagant. 

“There ’s no use talking, Jamie. I sha’ n't 
let Norton know, for a while, at any rate. 
What I may have to do will put his regard for 
me to a severe test, but—you know the place ’Il 
have to be sold,” anticipating his question and 
evading it. “There ’ll be only enough to pay 
the debts. We’ve nothing but our hands to 
depend upon now. We must keep together, 
Jamie dear, if we possibly can. I know Jesus 
will take care of us some way.” 

“Yes,” he caressed her hand and pressed it 
against his cheek. 

Margaret knew it would be difficult to bring 
him to acquiesce in her plans, so she let him 
work his way into them as she had done, by 
the difficulties that hedged up every other 
course. Could n’t he do this or that? Not 
without giving up the idea of an education, 
and postponing indefinitely the profession to 
which he had consecrated his life. Other young 
men might support themselves and go through 
college; it was out of the question for him, with 
his frail health. Margaret must help him. 
How? She had written for the papers in ad. 
jacent villages—even venturing now and then 
into the Advocates. She had hoped some day 
to be a writer, but authorship was the last 
thing for her to look to for a livelihood. 

“T’m no genius you know, Jamie,” she tried 
to pull down her air-castles in a brave, business- 
like way, “though I believe Christ will let me 
do a little good with my pen some day, if I’m 
faithful and patient.” 

Could n’t she teach? She knew a great deal, 
James asserted. 

Yes, but it was all picked up during her 
years of care in her mother’s sick-room. She 
knew nothing of systems of teaching, little of 
regular text-books. The best she could hope 
would be a little backwoods school, with small 
wages, and long vacations. Teaching music 
was quite as hopeless. Sewing was out of the 
question, her health was so impaired by the 
sick-room care. It would require a long ap- 
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prenticeship, and then the wages would be 
light. 

“It would kill you to sit, day after day, bent 
over the needle in a close, dingy shop,” James 
spoke bitterly. “I do say it’s too bad. It 
makes one think of what Martin Luther said 
to his wife, when their little daughter died. 
This is a hard world for girls! There ’d be a 
dozen things a man could do that would pay, 
if he knew as much as you do. But never 
mind, sis,” trying to speak hopefully, “we ’Il 
get through these troubles after a while. If 
you help me through college, we’ll have a nice 
little home of our own some day, where we can 
work and study to our heart’s content.” 

“Yes, Jamie, and—and suppose the only 
thing I know to do to accomplish this would 
be very galling to our pride, it would pay, 
would n’t it?” 

“What do you mean, Margie?” he looked 
sharply into her face. “What are you think- 
ing of?” 

“An honest thing, Jamie. Wait! let me tell 
you. Mother knew about it. She thought it 
best. We talked it all over, again and again, 
before she went away.” 

“ Well, do tell me.” 

“Try to be patient, Jamie. I had a hard 
struggle with my pride; I was real wicked 
about it at first, but I'll tell you. Mrs. Car- 
rol has got a place for us with her friends, 
Professor Mayton’s folks, in Emorton.” 

“What to do?” 

“You are to do chores, nights and mornings, 
and I—I’m to work.” 

“ What at?” 

“ Housework.” 

“No!” He sprang up and faced her almost 
angrily. ‘“There’s an end of that. I’m not 
such a ninny as to get an education that way! 
Ph! I’d like to know what sort of stuff you 
think I’m made of—let my sister go out to 
work to help me through college.” 

“Jamie!” 

“There ’s no use talking; I won’t do it!” 
jerking away the hands she had taken firmly 
in hers, 

“But if it’s best.” 

“It an’t best. I know better.” 

She sat very still, her heart throbbing pain- 
fully, while he poured out a torrent of stout, 
vehement talk against the matter. Then draw- 
ing him back to his place upon the lounge she 
went through the argument again. 

“You see, Jamie,” as he showed signs. of 
yielding, “it is the only way open for us. I 
know pretty well how to do housework, I’m 
to have two dollars and a half a week from the 





first. By close thinking and systematizing I 
can earn three or four—Mrs, Carrol is sure I 
ean if I manage as I have done at home. I 
shall have a good deal of time to myself be- 
sides. I shall economize in my dress—buy plain, 
strong material, and make it up simply —Bloom- 
ers, I guess. They ’re the most convenient for 
housework. After a while my wages will come 
to two hundred dollars a year. I sha’ n’t need 
over fifty for my dress. That will leave a hund- 
red and fifty for your clothing, and books, and 
tuition, and whatever other things we need, 
Do n’t you think it’s best, Jamie?” 

“May be. But, then, to think of your being 
a servant girl, pushed around in other folks’ 
kitchens. Nobody ever thinks any thing of a 
work-girl.” 

* But, Jamie, if this prejudice is unjust ought 
we to mind it? Now, if I were going to sew, 
or teach, or even write, would n’t I be working 
for other people? What’s the odds, whether I 
cut a woman’s dress, teach her to finger the 
guitar, or wash her dishes? The principle ’s 
the same. Society has Jost its senses on this 
work question. Good people, who would have 
been nice enough to me if I had accepted that 
mean, cringing life at uncle George’s, or if I 
had degraded myself by marrying for a home, 
will turn their backs on me when I do the only 
honest, independent thing I can find todo, I 
suppose they do n’t understand that they are 
offering a premium. for meanness and sin. But 
there ’s no use scolding. Let ’s see to it that 
our own notions are according to Christ’s teach- 
ings. I find I have been as weak and wicked 
as any body in this matter, measuring people’s 
merits by the whiteness of their hands and the 
money they spend. Not so did Jesus; and if 
we ever accomplish any thing for him we ’ve 
got to get beyond this silly surface seeing.” 

“What will Norton think about it?” asked 
James, returning abruptly to the practical. 
“His folks are tremendously proud, you know.” 

“Yes,” hesitating and speaking half to her- 
self. “If I were only sure I am doing just 
right by him. He has fine theories about hu- 
man equality. We have planned to write a 
great deal about these things some day. It is 
easy to theorize though. Well, we won’t talk 
about Norton, Jamie. It shakes me, If this 
is the right thing for me to do, I must do it, 
though the stars fall.” The ghost of a smile 
flitted over her face, vanishing the next instant 
in gloom. “We must leave results with Jesus, 
We are to be workers for him, you know.” 

Three months-had passed. Our orphans were 
comfortably settled at Prof. Mayton’s, Uncle 
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George had washed his hands of the outlandish 
proceedings of that headstrong girl. Mrs. Uncle 
George had felt glad that this refractory niece 
was no kin to her. She never could have stood 
it to have one of her blood go out to service. 
Ugh! her children to be disgraced by such con- 
nections! She always did stick to it that some 
of George’s relatives were low! This last ad- 
jective, uttered with crowning emphasis of look 
and voice, epitomized all vileness in her vocab- 
ulary. Genteel debauchery she could wink at. 
In very stylish people she could overlook such 
slight indiscretions as deserting a husband, or 
maltreating a wife in a drunken fit; but this— 
indeed! Language failed her; her disgust was 
unutterable. 

Mrs. Carrol was visiting Mrs. Mayton. “If 
you will excuse me from going out with you 
to-night, Dora,” she said, “I will spend the 
evening with Margie. She’s in her room, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes. You’ve been up, have n’t you? cozy, 
is n’t it? The bird, and plants, and pictures, 
besides all the other things from home, make it 
real nice for her. Do you know I was so pro- 
voked at Dr. Edson the time James was sick 
and we sent for him? He went up there to 
prescribe for him. He was evidently astonished 
at the taste displayed. You know some of 
those pictures of her mother’s are very fine. 
When he came down he railied me on the style 
of my servant’s rooms. I thought it was real 
mean of him. Just as though a servant girl 
has n’t a right to fix up her room nicely if she 
has the taste and means. Fo!'ks have a world 
of silly notions about these things. I have 
found it is better to make domestic service 
pleasant—give a girl a good room and let her 
fix it up—treat her as if she were a hump: 
being if you want her to be human, and, above 
all, pay enough, so that girls who know a little 
something will find it for their interest to work 
for you.” 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Carrol, rising to go up 
stairs, “and I’ve long been of opinion that 
most of this help-trouble grows out of false 
economy. Ladies want to get first-class ability 
at fourth-class prices. There’s no place in the 
world where good thinking is more necessary 
than in running the domestic machinery of a 
large family.” 

“That is so, Mary,” exclaimed Mrs. Mayton 
in her vivacious way. “Professor laughs at 
my enthusiasm since I’ve had Margie, but you 
may be sure he appreciates the unusual comfort 
of the arrangement. You know he married 
me just from school, and a perfect little goose 
in domestic matiers. O dear! such a time as 





I’ve had with girls! I tell the Professor I ’ve 
had feet and hands in the kitchen, and now and 
then a limited supply of heart and conscience, 
but never all these with brains before. It 
would astonish you to see how she has reduced 
the chaos to system. Every thing goes like a 
charm, and she do n’t seem to work hard either. 
She has what Mrs. Stowe calls ‘faculty,’ which, 
I suppose, means common-sense. You know 
we pay her four dollars a week now, do n’t 
you? I sent off one of the other girls before 
she’d been here a month. I told Professor last 
night my conscience was beginning to trouble 
me because we do n’t pay her five. She earns 
it—I know she does.” 

“O say, Dora,” Mrs. Carrol came back into 
the room and closed the door behind her, “did 
I understand you that Norton Hastings—Col. 
Hastings, was to be at General West’s to-night?” 

“Yes. Why, he’s one of your townfolks, 
isn’t he? Well, you ’ll see him. We ’re going 
to bring him home with us if we can. The 
Wests are trying to monopolize him. You see 
Miss Bell has set her cap for him. Professor 
wants him to take the mathematical chair— 
Lewis leaves at the end of the term; but he 
acts real queer. He seems so unsettled—not a 
bit like his old self.” 

“Yes, I suppose,” replied Mrs. Carrol ab- 
sently. Then pressing her lips together, for 
fear something she ought not to tell should slip 
out, she started up stairs again, giving the 
sitting-room door an angular, little slam, that 
made Mrs. Dora jump and open her merry, 
bright eyes an instant in wonder. 

The evening slipped pleasantly away. Mar- 
gie gave Mrs. Carrol her experiences in her 
new sphere. Some of them were quite amus- 
ing, especially the slights of snobbish acquaint- 
ances, and others very painful. Christ had 
helped her over all the hard places though, 
she said. 

“So you have n’t heard from Norton since 
you wrote me?” 

“No. He blamed me bitterly for not letting 
him know, but how could I? I could n’t bring 
myself to crowd him into a marriage that he 
might regret. Perhaps I was foolish, but it 
can’t be helped now. Let’s talk about some- 
thing else, Mrs. Carrol; this hurts in spite of 
me.” 

The good woman tightened her lips again for 
fear she might say something to interfere with 
certain Providential arrangements, that a spirit 
of womanly prophecy coming upon her assured 
her would right matters yet. 

“Mrs. Brown called to see you when she was 
over the other day, did n’t she, Margie?” 
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“Yes, and such a funny call! You know 
what an odd little budget of incongruities she 
is—so transparent and queer. It amused us 
prodigiously to watch the struggle in her mind 
between her aristocratic feeling and her sense 
of duty. Duty nudged her, and she asked to 
see Miss Thornton. Then snobbishness twitched 
her sleeve, and with all manner of blushings 
she apologized in the fussiest way for asking for 
one of the servants, Then conscience pinched 
her, and she tilted back to the other extreme, 
running on at a great rate about my wonderful 
endowments. Mrs. Mayton called me, and the 
little woman kept up her slack-rope perform- 
ances to our great amusement as long as she 
staid. She told you she came over on purpose 
to see me, did n’t she? I knew she would; but 
Mrs. Dr. Nash and Mrs. Judge Elmer would 
be informed that she visited Mrs. Professor 
Mayton. Ah well! we’re a silly set in this 
dingy little world, but Jesus thought we were 
of enough consequence for him to die for us. 
If it was n’t for that I should get sick of my- 
self and all the rest.” 

Now, Margie’s talk let the light in upon Mrs, 
Carrol’s mind. A Christian, of fair average 
humility—a minister’s wife, and in her semi- 
official capacity going a great deal among the 
poor, she had fancied herself quite free from 
the infirmity under discussion. She discovered, 
however, that though less transparent, she was 
not many degrees less aristocratic in feeling 
than the said Mrs. Brown. So, while Margie 
talked in her quiet, pretty way, she made her 
secret confession, and promised henceforth to 
put away that accursed leaven of pride, that 





paltry “respect of persons,” so unbecoming in | 


women, so contemptible in Americans, so abom- 
inable in Christians. 

The next morning the Maytons and their 
guests, Colonel Hastings and Mrs. Carrol, were 
chatting cheerily about the breakfast-table, 
when, through a door left ajar, two lines of a 
hymn floated in from the kitchen: 


“O for a lowly, contrite heart, 
Believing, true, and clean!” 


The voice was low and full of music, but it 
shook the nerves of the doughty Colonel more 
than Mississippi mortar practice had ever done. 
He proceeded to upset his coffee-cup, and in 
trying to save it just kept his plate of cream- 





toast from perversely plumping itself into his | 
' word, “I will remain another day.” 


lap. This little confusion covered a worse one, 


so, though not exactly according to table pro- | 
prieties, was not so much to be regretted asked the Professor. 


He had sung those lines in prayer 
He 


after all. 


and class meetings hundreds of times. 
Vou. XXVII.—35 


| 


had thought he had prayed them while he 
sung, yet somehow they seemed translated to 
his inner life as never before—stealing up out 
of the kitchen to that breakfast-table, with its 
array of china, cut-glass, and silver. They had 
sung them together in the “singers’ seat” of 
the little village church. Had she forgotten 
those old days? Of course she had. She was 
an angel, and he a contemptible villain! When 
men drag their reluctant lordliness to the stool 
of penitence, they usually overdo the matter. 
Hastings knew that Mrs. Carrol at his side 
was reading his thoughts; so while the Pro- 
fessor was pressing his wife to be helped to a 
better piece of the steak, he said in an aside, 
while he passed the toast, “‘ Is—is she here?” 

Now, Mrs. Carrol, with the officious interest 
that happily married people take in such af- 
fairs, had planned a fine stroke of policy to 
help on a denouement, that she expected to 
come about, and yet could mot quite leave to 
Providence. But a fit of resentment seized her 
as she glanced over “the situation,” and she 
threw out spitefully in an undertone, “ Yes, 
thanks to her own goodness and the miserable 
snobbish pride of others.” The next moment 
she would have given her best silver teaspoons 
to be able to recall this petulant speech. 

“There!” scolded her better sense, “ you ’ve 
done it now—spoiled the whole thing by your 
spunkiness! It’s no way to manage a man, to 
come out on him in that style.” 

If she had sounded the surge that swayed 
Hastings’s soul, she would have known that 
her little fizzing was lost in its roar. The 
Colonel was moody the rest of the meal. Pro- 
fessor Mayton rallied him upon the charms of 
General West's Isabella, and for the lack of 
something better to say he made a poor pun: 

“Say, Hastings, after all the fine ladies 
you ’ve seen, own up now, and confess, she is a 
belle, eh?” 

“O yes, decidedly, unquestionably,” was the 
absent answer. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Mayton, in petto, “ Colonel 
Hastings is less a gentleman than I thought if 
he ’ll let the upsetting of a cup of coffee dis- 
turb his equanimity at such a rate.” 

“So you leave our city this morning, Colo- 
nel,” she chippered; “turn your back on all its 
charms and charmers?” 

“T think, Mrs, Mayton,” he spoke as sol- 
emnly as though there were a destiny in every 


“And let me propose you for that chair?” 


“TI will reconsider; it will depend upon cir- 
cumstances,” 
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“Good, Norton! now you ’re coming to your | 


senses.” 

They went back to the sitting-room. Hast- 
ings took a few restless turns across the floor. 
Then marching up to Mrs. Mayton, as though 
he were facing a battery, “I believe, Mrs. May- 
ton, you have—a—a young lady in your em- 
ployment by the name of Margaret Thornton.” 

“O yes, Colonel, my Margie,” hardly know- 
ing whether to be delighted or annoyed, as her 
woman’s wit began to see through the affair; 
“do you know her?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, very well. I would like to see 
her a few moments, if you please.” 

A charming home is that of Professor Hast- 
ings. The house is not so very costly or grand, 
but it holds a world of happiness. If you, be- 
ing stylish and stately, much given to show 
and splendor, sail up the walk and ring the 
bell, you will be shown into the parlors, which 
are quite as fine and recherche as a professor's 
parlors ought to be. But if you inquire for 
Mrs. Hastings in an easy, at-home way, you 
will probably be taken at once to her “study.” 
Nota bene—a sign of the coming millennium. 
Ladies have “studies”—ladies who are notable 
housekeepers, excellent mothers, and good, civil 
Christians; all of which Mrs. Margaret Thorn- 
ton Hastings is at the time of this writing. 
There are two “studies” in this home—one, 
furnished with maps, charts, busts, astronom- 
ical instruments, and any quantity of very 
grave and pompous books; the other has an 
air of femininity, from the work-basket and 
piano, to the glimpseg through glass-doors of 
contiguous conservatory and nursery life. Nev- 
ertheless, many a sharp shaft is forged here, 
and though hurled at domestic misrule or snob- 
bish injustice by a hand that can sew on but- 
tons, make baby houses, or knead bread, it may 
pierce between the joints of the harness just as 
certainly as the big cannon-balls that are cast 
in the masculine part of this thought work- 
shop. 

“Well, Margie,” said Professor Hastings one 
morning, “ what’s the state of things in the 
kitchen? Do you want me to put that adver- 
tisement in the paper to-day?” 

“I think not, Norton. I hope I can get 
along with Lettie now. I had a good talk with 
her last evening. She’s real smart. If I can 
only get those cheap-jewelry notions out of her 
head, she ’ll be just such a gird as I want.” 

“T’d make her toe the mark,” said the Pro- 
fessor in a mannish way. “I would n’t fuss 
with her as you do. I’d tell her what she 
must do, and what she must n’t, and if she 





would n’t come to my terms she might leave; 
I would n’t worry with her.” 

“In all of which assertions I am happy to 
be able to contradict you, Sir Norton,” tweak- 
ing his mustache as he bent toward her in 
playful emphasis, “I think I should set my- 
self with a poor grace at an article upon sym- 
pathy for the poor, or missionating among pa- 
gans, if I had an unmitigated or uncared-for 
specimen in my own kitchen. I owed it to this 
girl to lead her to Jesus. With his help I 
have tried to do it.” 

“ Yes, God bless you!” 

“She is one of his ‘little ones’ now, and I 
certainly must be very patient with her. If I 
can right up her dress and company notions, 
get the novels out of her head, and get her to 
bring her common-sense into her work she ’ll 
make a first-class housekeeper.” 

“She has been pushed about the world 
roughly enough, no doubt.” The Professor 
glanced at his watch and started for the nursery. 

“Indeed she has,” said Margie, following 
him. “Some ladies have no way of bracing 
their vulgar gentility but by descanting upon 
the faults of their servants. Lettie has over- 
heard so much of this talk she thinks that a 
girl that works out is nobody; so she puts on 
her finery and lady airs to prove the contrary. 
Our Savior has given me a little culture and 
some knowledge of the world. She lacks in 
these. He has thrown us together; and if I 
fail of my duty by her, when we stand at his 
bar he will charge me with robbing her just as 
certainly as if I kept back her wages.” 

“ You are right, my little apostle; go ahead. 
Do her all the good you can, only do n’t work 
too hard, and be sure and save a little time this 
afternoon to help me with that proof,” stooping 
for a good-morning kiss from wife and baby. 
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KATIE'S CREEK. 





BY WAIF WOODLAND. 





In a green, sequestered valley, 
Where the proud Nevadas rise, 
With their snowy summits towering 
Toward the overarching skies; 


Darkened by the purple shadows 
Dropped from many a rugged peak, 
Flows the stream once known to hunters 

By the name of “ Katie's Creek.” 


On the maps you will not find it, 
Though you search them o’er and o’er; 
Neither has its simple legend 
Any place in classic lore. 
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Yet with music, quaint and fitful, 
As the flute of Ganymede, 

Winds the solitary streamlet, 
Rippling through its rocky bed; 


Tumbling over moss-grown ledges, 
Sprinkling cascades white with foam; 

Leaping, laughing, singing, sighing 
Like some earth-imprisoned gnome. 


Thus a little band of hunters, 
When the day was almost done, 
Found, and bivouacked near its waters, 
Many, many years agone. 


And through all that silent valley, 
Straying wide from either shore, 

Sought they, if a human footstep 
E’er had prest its soil before. 


From her dizzy hight the eagle, 
Startled with a strange dismay, 

Screaming, flapped her heavy pinions 
On the air, and soared away. 


And the wily snake resentful 
Of an innovator’s tread, 

With its forked tongue hissed defiance 
At the unknown foe and fled. 


Hushed in breathless awe seemed Nature, 
While the day was dying there, 

And with folded palms the forest 
Bent its head as if in prayer. 


But the camp-fires smoldered faintly 
In the red light of the sun, 

For the evening meal was finished, 
And the daily tasks were done. 


Then the eager search continued, 
Though the earth no token gave, 

Till an old Missouri trapper 
Stumbled on a little grave, 


And beneath the tangled herbage, 
Flowers and grasses, rank and wild, 
Found a board with this inscription, 
“ Little Kate, our darling child.” 


Every heart was touched with wonder 
As the hunters gathered round; 
Every bearded lip with silence, 
For the spot was holy ground. 


Nothing knew they of that history 
Save the tale so briefly told; 

But 't was easy to conjecture 
Prattling lips and locks of gold; 


Easy, ay! and sad to picture 
Whitening cheeks and failing breath, 

And the bleeding hearts which yielded 
Such a sacrifice to death; 


Easy for the waves of feeling 
Circling outward in their flow, 
To awaken tender memories 
Of the loved and long ago; 


To recall, as if by magic, 
In the hamlets far away, 





Scenes of life and death enacted 
As it were but, yesterday. 


But the trapper—old and weary— 
Pressed with thought too heavily, 

Slept, and dreamed that little Katie 
Came and stood beside his knee. 


And he felt her icy fingers 
Slowly tightening round his own, 

While she whispered, “I've been sleeping, 
Paoli, sleeping all alone! 


I was tired, and so they laid me 
In the strangest little bed, 

With no cradle-clothes about me, 
And no pillow for my head. 


But it was not these I cared for; 
I was lonely, and you see, 

God he bade me come and ask you 
If you would not stay with me!” 


Not another word she uttered, 
But Paoli sitting there, 

Saw the little white hands beck'ning 
As they melted into air. 


And he knew with intuition, 
Which no touch of time can dim, 

Knew, and told on his awakening, 
That the message was for him. 


We may deem them weird illusions, 
Hollow phantoms, if we can, 

But the substance often follows 
These foreshadowings to man. 


On the spirit’s quick perceptions 
Signs of warning sometimes fall, 
Which are truly as prephetic 
As the writing on the wall. 


So it chanced that when the new moon 
Had attained its perfect form, 
Azrael came for old Paoli 
’Mid the wailings of a storm. 


And athwart his sun-browned visage, 
And across his deep-set eyes, 

Flashed the stroke that stilled his pulses, 
With a great and glad surprise. 


Then the sorrow-stricken hunters, 
Taking up their noble dead, 

Through the dim aisles of the forest, 
Came with melancholy tread, 


And beside the singing waters, 
Where the child had slept alone, 

Made the old man’s grave, and marked it 
With a rudely-graven stone. 


Thus the streamlet and the valley, 
With its mounds and herbage thick— 

For the hunters loved its memory— 
Took the name of “ Katie’s Creek.” 


ee 


“ THE truly generous is the truly wise; 
And he who loves not others, lives unblest.” 
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PASOAL'S THOUGHTS. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF SAINTE BEUVE. 





BY REV. GEORGE PRENTICE. 





ASCAL was a great mind and had a great 

heart, which great minds do not always 
have; and all that he did in the realm of the 
mind or the heart, bears an impress of inven- 
tion and originality which attests his vigor and 
profundity, his ardent and, as it were, desperate 
pursait of truth. Born in 1628, of a family full 
of intelligence and virtue, reared freely by a 
father who was himself a superior man, he had 
received admirable gifts, a special genius for 
calculation and mathematical concepts, and an 
exquisite moral sensibility which rendered him 
passionate for good and against evil, eager of 
happiness, but of noble and infinite happiness. 
The discoveries of his infancy are famous; wher- 
ever he turned his glance he sought and found 
something new; it was easier for him to dis- 
cover for himself than to study the discoveries 
of others. His youth escaped the levity and 
disorders which are the ordinary danger of 
youth; his nature in itself was very capable of 
storms; he had his storms, and he exhausted 
them in the field of science, and especially in 
the sphere of the religious sentiments. His 
excesses in mental toil had early. rendered him 
subject to a singular nervous malady which 
still further developed his keen natural sensi- 
bility. His acquaintance with the gentlemen 
of Port Royal furnished food to his moral ac- 
tivity, and their doctrine, which was something 
new and bold, became to him a point of de- 
parture whence he started, in his own origin- 
ality, on a complete reconstruction of the moral 
and religious world. A sincere and passionate 
Christian, he conceived an apology, a defense 
of religion by a method and through reasonings 
which no one had yet found, and which were to 
carry defeat to the very heart of the unbeliever. 
At the age of twenty-five he turned to this work 
with the fire and precision which he employed 
in every thing; new and graver disorders of his 
health followed and prevented his executing the 
work at once, but he returned to it at every 
moment in the intervals of his pangs; he threw 
upon paper his ideas, his views, his illumina- 
tions. Dying at thirty-nine—1662—he could 
not properly arrange them, and his Thoughts 
on Religion. only appeared seven or eight years 
later—1670—under the care of his family and 
friends, 

What was this edilion of the Thoughts, in- 
deed what could it be? We should know with- 
out trouble, even if we‘had not the evidence of 





the originals, The first edition did not contain 
all that he left behind; it only gave the prin- 
cipal pieces, and in what it did give, scruples 
of various kinds, sometimes doctrinal, and even 
grammatical, produced corrections, mitigations, 
and explanations in certain places, where the 
vivacity and impatience of the author had 
shown themselves in too brusk or too concise 
strokes, and in a decisive manner which in 
such matters might be compromising. In the 
eighteenth century, Voltaire and Condorcet took 
possession of some of Pascal’s Thoughts, as in 
war we strive to profit by the too venturesome 
movements of an audacious and rash hostile 
general. Pascal was only audacious and not 
rash; but, since 1 have compared him to a 
general, I will add that he was a general slain 
during the development of his plan; it was left 
unfinished and but partly discovered. 

In our days, by restoring the true text of 
Pascal, by giving his phrases in all their sim- 
plicity, in their firm and precise beauty, and 
also in their sometimes singular familiarity, we 
have returned to a juster and nowise hostile 
point of view. Cousin first provoked this work 
of the complete restoration of Pascal in 1843; 
Faugére has the credit of having executed it in 
1844. Thanks to him, we now have Pascal’s 
Thoughts conformably to the manuscripts them- 
selves. This text a very distinguished young 
Professor, M. Havet, in his turn, has just pub- 
lished, furnished with all the necessary helps, 
explanations, comparisons, and commentaries; 
he has given a learned and truly classical edi- 
tion in the best sense of the word. 

Unable to enter thoroughly into an examina- 
tion of Pascal’s method, I would here insist, 
as Havet does, upon a single point, and show 
how, despite all the changes that have taken 
place in the world and in ideas, despite the 
growing repugnance caused by certain views 
peculiar to the author of the Thoughts, we are 
to-day in a better position to sympathize with 
Pascal than men were in Voltaire’s time; how 
the things that offended Voltaire in Pascal, 
offend us less than the beautiful and cordial 
passages which we find beside them touch and 
ravish us. This is because Pascal is not merely 
a reasoner, @ man who pnshes his adversary 
at every turn and hurls at him a thousand 
defiances on all the points which are usually 
the pride and glory of the understanding; Pas- 
cal is at the same moment a suffering soul, 
who has felt and still reveals strife and anguish 
in himself. 

There were unbelievers in the time of Pascal; 
the sixteenth century engendered enough of 
them, particularly among the literary classes; 
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these were more or less skeptical pagans, of 
whom Montaigne is to us the most gracious 
type, and whose race we see continued in Char- 
ron, La Mothe-Le-Vayer, and Gabriel Naudé. 
But these men of doubt and learning, or indeed 
libertines, simply wits and men of the world, 
like Théophile or Des Barreaux, took things but 
little to heart; whether they persevered in their 
unbelief, or were converted at the hour of death, 
we feel in none of them that profound in- 
quietude which attests an elevated moral nature 
and an intellectual nature marked with the 
archangel’s seal; in a word, as Plato would 
say, these are not royal natures. Pascal him- 
self is of that primal and glorious race; of this 
he bears more than one sign on heart and brow; 
one of the noblest of mortals, he is sick and 
seeks a cure. He first introduced into religion 
that ardor, anguish, and high melancholy, which 
others subsequently carried into skepticism; “I 
blame alike,” says he, “those who praise man, 
those who blame him, and those who seek their 
own diversion; and I can approve only those 
who search with groanings ” 

The method which he employs in his Thoughts 
to combat the unbeliever, and especially to ex- 
cite the indifferent and awaken desire in his 
heart, is full of originality and unexpectedness. 
How he begins is well known. He takes man 
in the midst of nature, in the bosom of the 
infinite; considering him by turns in relation 
to the immensity of the heavens and in relation 
to the atom, he shows him alternately, great 
and small, suspended between two infinites, two 
abysses. The French language has no finer 
pages than the simple and severe lines of this 
incomparable picture. Pursuing man into his 
own breast as he had done in the outward 
world, Pascal seeks to demonstrate in the mind 
itself two other abysses, on the one hand an 
elevation toward God, toward moral beauty, a 
returning movement toward an illustrious origin, 
and on the other hand, an abasement to evil, a 
kind of criminal attraction to vice. This is 
doubtless the Christian idea of the original cor- 
ruption and fall; but from the way in which 
Pascal seizes upon it, he makes it in some sort 
his own, so far does he push it; he makes man 
at first a monster, a chimera, something incom- 
prehensible. He works up the knot and ties it 
so that it will not loosen, in order that after- 
ward only God, falling like a sword, may be 
able to cut it. 

To vary my reading of Pascal, I have taken 
the pleasure of interrupting it by perusing a 
few pages of Bossuet and Fénelon. In Fénelon 
I took the Treatise on the Existence of God, 
and in Bossuet, the Treatise on the Knowledge 


of God and ourselves; and without trying to 
fathom the difference in doctrine—if there be 
any—I felt especially that of thei® character 
and genius. 

Fénelon, as we know, begins by seeking proofs 
of the existence of God from the general aspect 
of nature, from the spectacle of the wonders of 
every kind which startle us; the stars, the 
diverse elements, the structure of the human 
body, every thing to him is a path to raise 
himself from contemplation of the work and 
admiration of its art to a knowledge of the 
workman. A plan and laws exist, therefore 
there is an architect and legislator. There are 
visible ends, therefore a supreme intention. 
After having confidently accepted this method 
of interpretation through exterior things, and 
the proof of a Deity from nature, Fénelon, in 
the second part of his treatise, approaches an- 
other class of evidences; he admits the phil- 
osophic doubt on the existence of exterior 
things, and shuts himself up in his own mind, 
in order to reach the same goal by another way, 
and to demonstrate the being of God merely 
from the nature of our ideas, But while ad- 
mitting the universal doubt of the philosopher, 
he is not terrified by such a state of things; 
he describes it slowly, almost with complaisance; 
is not eager, impatient, nor suffering like Pas- 
cal; he is not what Pascal in his inquiry seems 
to be from the outset, a traveler led astray who 
longs for home, who, lost and without a guide 
in an obscure forest, often takes the wrong path, 
retraces his steps, grows discouraged, sits down 
at the forest cross-roads, utters cries to which 
nobody responds, renews his course with frenzy 
and sorrow, again wanders, throws himself on 
the earth and wishes to die, and finally reaches 
home only after passing through all sorts of 
terror, and having poured out his bloody sweat. 

Nothing like this is Fénelon, with his easy, 
gradual, and measured pace. At the moment 
‘when he inquires whether all nature is not a 
phantom, an illusion of the senses, and when, 
in order to be logical, he argues on the sup- 
position of universal doubt, he does, indeed, say: 
“This state of suspense astonishes and frightens 
me; it casts me into an inward, profound, and 
horrible solitude; it annoys me; J seem sus- 
pended in the air; this state can not endure, I 
admit, but it is the only reasonable feeling.” 
At the very moment of speaking thus, we feel 
very well, from the manner in which he dis- 
courses and the lightness of his expressions, 
that he is not seriously alarmed. A little 
further on, addressing himself to reason and 


apostrophizing it; he demands: “ How long must - 





I be in this doubt which is a species of torment, 
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but which is yet the only use I can make of 
reason?” The doubt which is @ species of tor- 
ment to Fenelon, is never admitted as a gratui- 
tous supposition by Pascal, and in reality it 
seems to him the most cruel torture, full of 
antipathy and rebellion against nature. Féne- 
lon, putting himself into this position of doubt 
like Descartes, first assures himself of his own 
existence, and of the certitude of a few primary 
ideas. He moves on in this path of broad, 
easy, and agreeable deduction, introducing here 
and there little affectionate strokes, but no 
tempests. In reading him we seem to perceive 
an airy and angelical being, who has only to 
let himself go to soar upward to his celestial 
Author. The whole work is crowned with a 
prayer addressed especially to the infinite and 
good God, to whom he abandons himself in 
confidence, although his words may sometimes 
have betrayed him: “ Pardon these errors, O, 
goodness, not less infinite than all the other 
perfections of my God; pardon the stammerings 
of a tongue that can not refrain from praising 
thee, and the weakness of a mind which thou 
hast made only to admire thy perfection.” 

Nothing resembles the method of Pascal less 
than this smooth and easy course. We no where 
hear the cry of distress; and Fénelon worship- 
ing the cross ‘does not, like Pascal, cling to it 
as to a mast in a shipwreck. Pascal begins at 
first by rejecting the proofs of the existence of 
God drawn from nature: “I wonder,” says he 
ironically, “with what boldness these persons 
venture to speak of God when they turn their 
discourse to the impious. Their first chapter 
aims to show a Deity from the works of na- 
ture.” And, pursuing his idea, he claims that 
these discourses which tend to demonstrate the 
Deity by his works in the realm of nature, 
produce their effect only on believers who 
already adore. As to the rest, the indifferent, 
and those who do not possess living faith and 
grace, “To tell them that they have only to 
see the least of the things around them, and 
they will see God discovered, and to point out 
to them, as the entire proof of this great and 
important truth, the course of the moon and 
the planets, is giving them reason to think the 
evidences of our religion very weak; and I see 
both from reason and experience that nothing 
is better suited to breed contempt for it in 
them.” 

We may clearly judge from this passage how 
far Pascal neglected and even disdainfully re- 
jected what seemed to him only half-proof. 
Nevertheless, he here showed himself more se- 
vere than the Scriptures themselves, which say, 
in a celebrated Psalm, “The heavens declare 





the glory of God and the firmament sheweth 
his handiwork:” 


“The heavens instruct the earth 
To laud their Maker’s worth,” etc. 


It is curious to observe that the somewhat 
contemptuous remark of Pascal, “J wonder 
with what boldness,” etc., was at first printed 
in the earliest edition of his Zhoughis, and the 
National Library has lately come into possession 
of a single copy dated 1669, where we find this 
phrase in the text (page 150). But speedily the 
friends, or the examiners and approbaters of the 
book, took alarm at this exclusive method of 
procedure, which was here found in contradic- 
tion with the Bible; they had the passage can- 
celed before putting the book on sale; they 
softened the phrase, and presented Pascal’s idea 
with an air of precaution which that vigorous 
writer never uses even toward his friends and 
auxiliaries. The only remark on which I here 
wish to insist is the open opposition of Pascal 
to what will soon be Fénelon’s method. Féne- 
lon, serene, confident, and untormented, sees 
the wonderful array of a starry night, and says, 
with the Magian or Prophet, with the Chaldean 
shepherd, “How mighty and wise must he be 
who forms worlds countless as the sands of the 
sea-shore, and who easily guides through so 
many ages, all these wandering worlds as a 
shepherd guides his flock!” Pascal considers the 
same brilliant night, and feels beyond it a void 
which geometry can not fill. He exclaims, “The 
eternal silence of these infinite spaces terrifies 
me.” Like a soaring and wounded eagle, he 
mounts above the visible sun, and, across its 
paling beams, goes to seek, but not to obtain, 
a new and eternal dawn. His complaint and 
terror arise from encountering only silence and 
night. 

With Bossuet, the contrast in method would 
not be less striking. Even when, in his Treatise 
on the Knowledge of God, the great prelate does 
not address himself to his pupil, the young 
Dauphin, but speaks to any reader whatever, 
he does not proceed differently. Bossuet takes 
the pen, and in great tranquillity explains doc- 
trinal points, the twofold nature of man, the 
noble origin, the excellence and immortality of 
the spiritual principle which is in him, and its 
direct connection with God, Bossuet dissertates 
like the greatest of*bishops; he is seated in his 
desk and propped up there. He is no restless 
spirit, no tortured seeker of the way; he points 
out and confirms it like a master without strug- 
gle or effort; he explains and develops the full 
sweep of his discourse and conception; he does 
not suffer in order to prove. In some sort, he 
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does but promulgate and recognize matters of 
thought, like a convinced man who for a long 
time has fought no inward battles. It is a man 
full of authority and stability who speaks, a 
man who delights every-where in beholding 
order or in reéstablishing it immediately by his 
word. Pascal insists on the discord and dis- 
order inherent, as he thinks, in all nature. 
Where the former extends and deploys the 
august march of his instruction, the latter dis- 
plays his wounds and blood; and in his great- 
est exaggeration he is more like ourselves and 
still touches us. Not that Pascal puts himself 
completely on a level with him whom he re- 
claims and directs. Neither bishop nor priest, 
he is sure of his work, knows beforehand his 
object, and shows sufficiently his certainty, dis- 
dain, and impatience. He rebukes, rallies, mis- 
leads him who resists or does not listen, but of 
a sudden his charity and frank temper get the 
ascendency, his despotic airs have ceased; he 
speaks in his own and the world’s name, and 
he associates himself with every anguished soul 
which is but a lively image of himself and us. 

Bossuet doés not reject the gleaming lights 
and the help of ancient philosophy; he does 
not insult it; he thinks that whatever guides 
us to the idea of the intellectual and spiritual 
life, or aids in the exercise and development of 
that elevated part of ourselves by which we are 
conformed to the First Cause, is good, and that 
whenever an illustrious truth appears to us we 
have a foretaste of that superior existence to 
which rational beings were primitively destined. 
In his magnificent language Bossuet loves to 
associate and unite great names, and weave in 
some sort the golden chain whereby the human 
understanding mounts to the highest summits. 
A passage of sovereign beauty must be quoted: 
“ Whoever sees Pythagoras, ravished at having 
found the squares of the sides of a certain tri- 
angle, equal to the square of its base, sacrificing 
a hecatomb in thanksgiving; whoever sees Ar- 
chimedes attentive to some new discovery, for- 
getting to eat and drink; whoever sees Plato 
celebrating the felicity of those who contemplate 
the beautiful and the good, first in the arts, 
secondly in nature, and at last in their source 
and principle, God; whoever sees Aristotle prais- 
ing those happy moments when the soul is pos- 
sessed only by the knowledge of truth, and 
judging such a life alone worthy to be eternal 
and to be the life of God; but, above all, who- 
ever sees the saints so ravished with the divine 
exercise of knowing, loving, and praising God, 
as never to forsake it and to extinguish, that 
they may continue it through the entire course 
of their lives, all sensual desires; whoever sees, 





I say, all these things, recognizes in intellectual 
operations a principle of the eternally blessed 
life.” 

What bears Bossuet up to God is rather the 
principle of human grandeur than a sense of its 
misery. His contemplation rises gradually from 
truth to truth, but does not stoop from abyss 
to abyss. He depicts to us that highest spirit- 
ual enjoyment which, beginning with Pythag- 
oras and Archimedes, passes beyond Aristotle 
and reaches, yea, soars to the saints; he seems 
himself, while considering this supreme exam- 
ple, to have simply gone up a step higher on 
the altar. 

Not thus does Pascal proceed; he intends to 
mark more fully and insuperably the difference 
of the two spheres. He despises whatever 
gradual preparation for Christianity there was 
in ancient philosophy. The learned and mod- 
erate Daguessean, in the plan that he proposes 
of a work to be modeled after the Thoughts, 
could say: “If we should propose to use the 
Thoughts of Pascal, in many places it would 
be needful to rectify the imperfect ideas pre- 
sented by him of pagan philosophy; true relig- 
ion need not suppose defects in its adversaries 
or rivals which do not exist. Compared with 
Bossuet, Pascal at the first glance may seem 
to present offensively harsh and narrow doc- 
trines. Not content with believing, like Bossuet, 
Fénelon, and all Christians, in a hidden God, he 
loves to insist on the mysterious character of 
this obscurity; he finds pleasure in expressly 
declaring that God willed to blind some and 
enlighten others. Sometimes he dashes himself 
on—sticks to, is his own phrase—rocks which 
it is more prudent for both reason and faith to 
shun than to lay bare and openly proclaim; for 
example, he says of the prophecies cited in the 
Gospel: ‘‘ You think they are presented that 
you may believe. No, it is to keep you from 
believing.” He says of miracles, “The use of 
miracles is not to convert but to condemn,” 
Like a too venturesome guide in a mountain 
trip, he purposely coasts along steeps and prec- 
ipices; we should think that he wished to brave 
dizziness, Pascal, in opposition to Bossuet, 
feels an affection for small churches, for the 
little reserved flocks of the elect, which attracts 
him toward sectaries: “I love,” he says, “ wor- 
shipers unknown to the world and even to the 
prophets.” But beside and through these asper- 
ities of the road, what piercing words, what 
moving outcries! What affecting truths for all 
who have suffered, have desired, lost, then again 
found their way, and have ever been unwilling 
to despair! “It is well,” he cries out, “to be 
weary and fatigued in useless search for the 
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true good, that we may stretch out our arms 
to the Deliverer.” Better than he, nobody ever 
made men feel what faith is; perfect faith is, 
“God made sensible to the heart, not to the 
understanding. How far it is,” says he, “ from 
the knowledge to the love of God!” 

This affectionate side of Pascal’s nature, show- 
ing itself through all the sternness and severity 
of his doctrine and method, gains thereby a 
higher charm and greater empire. The emo- 
tional manner in which this great, suffering, 
and prayerful spirit speaks to us of what is 
peculiar to religion and Christ in person, is well 
suited to win all hearts, to inspire profound 
feeling, and to impress on them a tender re- 
spectfulness. Men may remain unbelievers after 
having read Pascal, but blasphemy and mockery 
are inadmissible; and in this sense it remains 
true that he overcame one phase of the spirit 
of the eighteenth century and of Voltaire. 

In a piece till lately unedited, whose publica- 
tion is due to M. Faugére, Pascal meditates on 
the passion of Jesus Christ, on the torments 
which that perfectly heroic soul, so firm when 
it chooses to be, inflicted on itse!f in the name 
and for the benefit of mankind; and here in a 
few lines by turns, meditative and prayerful, 
Pascal penetrates the mystery of that anguish 
with a passion, a tenderness, and a piety, to 
which no human soul can remain insensible. 
He suddenly imagines a dialogue wherein the 
Divine Sufferer breaks silence and addresses his 
disciples, saying, “Be comforted, thou wouldst 
not seek me if thou hadst not found me. I 
thought of thee in my agony; I shed great 
drops of blood for thee. Shall it always cost 
me the blood of my humanity, but cost thee 
no tears?” 

This fragment must be read complete in its 
own place. Rousseau could not have heard it, 
I dare believe, without bursting into sobs and 
falling on his knees. It is by such burning, pas- 
sionate pages, where human charity respires in 
divine love, that Pascal now wins on us more 
than any other apologist of his time. In his 
trouble, passion, and ardor, there is more than 
enough to redeem his doctrinal harshness and 
excess. Pascal is both more violent than Bos- 
ruet and more in sympathy with us; he is more 
our cotemporary in feeling. The same day on 
which we have read Childe Harrold or Hamlet, 
Rene or Werther, we may read Pascal, and he 
will hold his own against them, or rather he 
will make us understand and feel a moral ideal 
and a beauty of heart which these all lack, and 
which once perceived works despair. It is in 
itself an honor to men to have felt this despair 
in regard to such high objects. A few curious 





or learned persons will continue thoroughly to 
study Pascal, but the result which to-day seems 
good and useful for simply serious minds and 
upright hearts, the counsel which I would give 
such, after reading Pascal in this latest edition, 
is not to try and penetrate too far the private 
and Jansenist Pascal, to be content with divin- 
ing this phase of him and hearing him on a 
few essential matters, but to abide with him at 
the spectacle of the moral struggle, storm, and 
agony which he undergoes for goodness and 
worthy happiness. Taking him in this way, 
we shall sufficiently resist his somewhat nar- 
row, obstinate, and absolute logic. We shall 
open our hearts to his fire and elevation, to all 
his tenderness and generosity; we shall, with- 
out difficulty, associate ourselves with the ideal 
of moral perfection which he so ardently per- 
sonifies in Jesus Christ, and we shall feel our- 
selves uplifted and purified in the hours we 
spend in communion with this athlete, martyr, 
and hero of the invisible moral world; to us 
Pascal is all this. 

The world moves; it develops more and more 
in paths that seem opposed to those of Pascal, 
in the paths of positive interests, of physical 
nature wrought upon and subdued, and of hu- 
man triumph through industry. It is well that 
somewhere there should be a counterpoise; that 
in a few solitary libraries, without pretending 
to protest against the movement of the century, 
firm, generous, and unimbittered men should 
tell each other what it lacks, and how it may 
be completed and crowned. Such reservoirs of 
high thought are necessary, that the habit of 
producing them may not utterly die away, and 
that practical life may not wear out the whole 
man, 

ensunneaijieienon 

To eat, and drink, and sleep; to be exposed 
to darkness and the light; to pace round the 
mill of habit, and turn the wheel of wealth; 
to make reason our book-keeper, and turn 
thought into an implement of trade—this is not 
life. In all this but a poor fraction of the con- 
sciousness of humanity is awakened, and the 
sanctities still slumber which make it most worth 
while living. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, 
faith, alone can give vitality to the mechanism 
of existence, the laugh of mirth which vibrates 
through the heart, the tears that freshen the 
dry waste within, the music that brings child- 
hood back, the prayer that calls the future, the 
doubt which makes us meditate, the death which 
startles us with mystery, the hardships that 
force us to struggle, the anxiety that ends in 
trust, are the true nourishment of rational 
beings. 
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A FRIEND asked another of what the gen- 
tleman died whose house they were pass- 
ing. After a moment’s pause, he remarked 
quite seriously, “He died of bad cooking.” I 
do not know that I ever saw such a statement 
in an obituary notice, but it might with truth- 
fulness be put into a great many. The only 
wonder is that a great many more do not die 
of it. Probably an active out-door life helps to 
keep off the fatal result, though the same can 
not fail to steadily undermine the stoutest con- 
stitution. 

Meats sodden in fat, and bread nine-tenths 
of the time sour or heavy, are the order of 
many households. A lad, whom circumstances 
compelled to board for several months in such 
a place, said: “I should have supposed they 
would miss it sometimes, and have good bread, 
but they never did.” If some housekeepers 


had served an apprenticeship, to learn the art | 


of making poor bread, they could not have 
succeeded better. Sour bread and dyspepsia 
are twin brothers, or rather mother and child. 

Careless, hard-working mothers, who will not 
take the pains to cook a few plain things well, 
are usually the least sufferers by the poor man- 
agement. They and their families have usually 
such an amount of out-door exercise that they 
can barely live through it without breaking 
down. Still a great deal of the crossness and 
misery which haunts such homes like a shadow, 
arises from the indigestion which follows load- 
ing up the stomach with stones and leather in 
place of wholesome food. 

The evil is greatly aggravated when we come 
to the more comfortable middle classes, where 
too often the whole management of meals be- 
yond a few bad directions, is left to an ignorant 
and careless domestic. Good mealy potatoes 
are turned into water-washed lumps; meat is 
put into cold water at first, and afterward 
boiled at a furious rate, till all the juices are 
soaked away, and the mass that remains is 
about as dry and unnourishing as a block of 
fibrous wood. Then the liquid meat that is 
left in the kettle is turned out into the drain, 
So on to the end of the chapter. The sour- 
bread difficulty is quite as great here, and if an 
attempt is made to correct it, enough soda is 
usually employed to make a fine dish of soap 
in the stomach, when combined with the grease 
usually accompanying such cooking in one arti- 
cle or another. If our ladies would only attend 
to the business themselves, and first learn and 
then carefully direct their domestics in the busi- 
ness, standing by to see that it is done right, 








till the habit is formed, it would do more to 
make their families healthy and happy, than all 
the tucked skirts or embroidered dresses they 
could make in a lifetime. It is worth making 
the effort for. It will pay you the largest in- 
terest in the matter of mere personal happiness, 
to see each meal come on to the table thor- 
oughly well prepared, and to know that husband 
and children are partaking of it without dan- 
ger of that foe to all happiness, indigestion. 
The advantage to small incomes of such a wise 
supervisor as the mistress of the house, can not 
be overestimated. “The eyes of the mistress 
will do more work than both her hands.” 

There is another class, too, who, though often 
not the richest, pride themselves on the little 
they have acquired among plain neighbors of 
“good livers,” which usually means, they set a 
table on which every luxury of the season 
abounds, prepared with all the expensive ingre- 
dients that can conveniently be added thereto. 
It was a curiosity to hear Mrs. L. describe the 
ingredients she mixed into her mammoth jar of 
mince-pie meat. All the spices that ever came 
over were added, with wine, brandy, cider, tea- 
berries, little pieces of suet, cranberries, raisins, 
currants, and various other things “too numer- 
ous to mention.” When puddings were made 
they were rendered wholly indigestible by a 
dozen or more of eggs, and the various pickles 
and “catsups,” with which her family were 
daily regaled, were so hotly spiced as to burn 
the mouths of ordinary mortals. 

One is reminded of Addison’s remarks on such 
a table. ‘“ What counter-ferments must such a 
medley of intemperance produce in the body! 
For my part, when I behold a fashionable table 
set out in all its magnificence, I fancy that I 
see gouts and dropsies, fevers and lethargies, 
with other innumerable distempers, lying in 
ambuscade among the dishes,” 

Such extravagance in the use of materials is 
far from being a sign of a good cook. Good cook- 
ing consists in preparing well, simple, wholesome 
food. Unwholesome food is badly cooked, how- 
ever ingeniously the materials may be jumbled 
together. Rich people may be able to afford 
the time and expense of being sick after living 
on such diet, but it is not agreeable even if 
they can afford it. It is not wise or right to 
thus lay themselves aside and cut short lives 
which might be usefully employed in God’s 
service, just for a momentary gratification of 
the palate—Mothers’ Journal. 
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NEVER expect spiritual wealth while you are 
indulging spiritual sloth, 
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THY WILL BE DONE, 





BY MRS. M. L. BAYNE. 





| ys one of the upper chambers of a pleasant 
home, a little child lay very ill, apparently 
dying. Friends were gathered near to offer the 
last services of love and kindness, and the phy- 
sician, whose assiduous skill seemed baffled, 
watched with grave attention the coming of 
the terrible spasms that threatened each time 
instant dissolution. The little babe was itself 
unconscious of suffering or love, for its tender 
brain was benumbed with the anguish it had 
endured, and all felt that it would indeed be a 
merciful hand that shortened the parting strife— 
all save one—that one the mother, who hung 
in agony above the couch of her child. She 
had not left it for a moment during its severe 
iMness. She could neither eat nor sleep while 
her darling lay pale and senseless beside her; 
but she had never given up the hope that it 
would be spared to her, and now she refused to 
hear the physician’s voice, lest it should pro- 
nounce a fatal opinion. “I can not, can not 
give her up!” she cried wildly. “God will not 
require such a sacrifice at my hands. What 
has my darling done that she should suffer so? 
O! I can not, will not give her up! She must 
live.” 
tinued, and, strange to say, at the very last 
moment succeeded in snatching her child from 
the very arms of death, and after a weary siege 
brought it back in triumph to convalescence 
and health. 

Mrs. Herbert, the mother of the child, be- 
came in after years a Christian, and when she 
looked back upon that hour of her life, shud- 
dered at her own rebellious defiance of God’s 
wisdom. “Still,” she would say to herself, “I 
could not have given up my child, it would 
have killed me.” 

Years passed on; the babe from a Ievely and 
engaging child grew to be a beautiful, intelli- 
gent girl, and early gave remarkable promise of 
a youth of rare maturity. Her impulses were 
all good, the powers of her mind of more than 
average strength, and her heart was early given 
to her Savior, and her life sealed to him through 
baptism. Her parents doted upon her, her 
young friends held her up as a lovely example 
of what they themselves would wish to be, and 
her teachers were proud of her acquirements, 
and commended her diligence in study, and her 
gentle Christian -deportment, 

In less than a year she expected to graduate 
with honor, and all her energies were put forth 
to this end. She was not of a sanguine tem- 


In this rebellious spirit the mother con- | 





perament. Indeed, this was the cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand in the horizon of her life, 
her proneness to melancholy; she regarded life 
with a critical attention, that realized its solemn 
importance. Hence she took but little interest 
in the frivolities that interested her young com- 
panions. “I can not forget,” she would say, 
“that I am on probation for another life, that 
will never end, and when I see so many going 
on thoughtlessly to certain death, 1 shudder lest 
I too may become a castaway.” It was well 
that she had realized so fully the importance of 
her mission, for in the midst of her studies, 
without a moment’s warning, she was seized 
with a return of the dreadful convulsions that 
had well-nigh destroyed her infant life, and 
when they left the power of thought and mem- 
ory was gone, and the passive brain no longer 
wrought out future plans, or pondered over 
momentous deeds, 

The mother, thus again stricken, now saw her 
idolized child shut out from hopes and privi- 
leges that had always been her portion, and a 
victim to a dread disease which no physician 
could overcome, and looking back she saw how 
infinitely better it would have been had she 
died in her infancy. “I wrestled with God for 
her,” thought she, “and now I witness her 
sufferings, but am powerless to help. God knew 
what was best. I feel now as if he had per- 
mitted me to have my sinful wish that he 
might teach me in my woe to say, ‘Thy will 
be done.’ When I hear my dear child say, as 
she often does, that life has no longer any 
pleasure for her, and death would be welcome, 
I remember how I prayed that she might live, 
only live for my pleasure. O! surely God 
knows best after all.” 

Yes; God knows best. We must never for- 
get this, nor that he doth not willingly afflict. 
His ways are not as our ways, and the cross 
that presses us so heavily to the earth may 
yet lead our eyes heavenward, to read, as did 
Constantine, “In this I conquer.” The bumil- 
ity that is born of self-abasement and sorrow, 
is the proudest mantle the Christian can wear, 
for they who dimly grope here through the 
narrow path shall hereafter emerge into the 
perfect light, where the Lazaruses of this world 
dwell in Abraham’s bosom. 


—_—..——___— 


Every vessel of mercy must be scoured in 
order to brightness. And however trees in the 
wilderness may grow without culture, trees in 
the garden must be pruned to be made fruitful; 
and corn-fields must be broken up, when bar- 
ren heaths are left untouched— Arrowsmith. 
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A SUNDAY IN JERUSALEM AND ON THE MOUNT | 
OF OLIVES, 





BY MBS. MARY LOWE. 





ND now the even has come, and the day 
stands in my calender rich, and sweet, and 
full, though in it I have experienced no new 
delights of sight or sound. Bird-songs and 
sunshine, bearers of messages for eye and ear, 
poured in at the same time to an upper cham- 
ber, whose windows faced the east. Hours 
later, when for us the day was in its glory, 
dreamers in the far-away Western homes were 
wakened by the same swift messengers. It did 
not take very long to get ready to obey the 
call of the morning, and at an hour so early 
that we got no glimpse of our fellow-travelers, 
we went down the old stone staircase, along 
the corridor, and through the court, around 
which has grown up this quaint, irregular little 
hotel. There was no sign of life, and no indi- 
cation of inhabitants, except the boots and 
shoes set in pairs before each bolted door. The 
street was silent too, and deserted—but for a 
flock of goats driven from house to house and 
milked before the door by the shepherd boy, 
whose little sheep-skin coat and uncovered 
knees reminded one of pictures of the infant 
St. John. A company of Turkish soldiers, who 
have been on duty during the night by the 
Damascus Gate, march by, meeting those by 
whom they are to be relieved. They look like 
a company of Capuchin friars in their long, 
loose cloaks, with the cape above their heads. 
We met two young Syrian girls from the 
country, each with her jars of fresh butter on 
her head; the fresh glow on their sun-burned 
cheeks, and the clear light in their eyes, as 
well as the erect figure and elastic step beto- 
kening acquaintance with exercise and fresh air. 
We waited and looked as one of them stopped 
to readjust her burden. It did not consist of 
one jar, but of eight or nine small ones, ar- 
ranged upon a board which rested upon her 
head. No one of them would hold less than a 
pint of cream; yet she sat upon the ground, 
placed them as she thought would be right, 
lifted and set the board upon her head, tried it, 
and found it did not balance, pushed one and 
pulled another till all were satisfactorily ad- 
justed, and then rising with it upon her head 
marched off, swinging her brown hands and 
smiling as she went, revealing a set of teeth of 
perfect regularity and pearly whiteness. Py 
the way, the teeth in this country, particularly 
of the lower classes, are invariably beautiful 





and strong. I have never found a set of un- 


even, decayed, or discolored teeth, even among 
people of otherwise most filthy appearance. 

But I must not stop here to talk of the peo- 
ple. If I might, this subject of burden-bearing 
deserves more than a passing notice. The 
amount these poor women carry, and with ap- 
parent ease, is quite incredible. I have seen a 
Syrian woman wending her way through a 
crowded street, among laden mules, men, and 
camels, with a jar upon her head, a basket in 
one hand and a bundle in the other, and a baby 
set like a clothes-pin over her shoulder. And 
such instances could hardly be called the ex- 
ceptions. 

A few rods from the hotel door, and a turn 
to the left, brings us into a narrow street 
called the Via Dolorosa, said to have been the 
way trodden by our Savior to his crucifixion. 
The little portion of it before us contains but 
one or two stations; farther on toward Calvary 
they will show you the place, in a fragment of 
old Jewish wall, where he fell and the weight 
of his cross made a dent in the stone. Pilgrims 
drop upon it kisses and tears, Jews pass it by 
on the other side, and little Turkish boys spit 
upon the marks. 

This great building rising on our left is a 
French convent and hospice—a continuation of 
a small one in connection with a chapel said to 
occupy the site of the Judgment Hall of Pilate. 
The stairs up which the Lord was led are be- 
lieved to be in Rome, and thousands of pilgrims 
yearly ascend them on their knees. You may 
behold within—or you will surely be shown it 
by the attendant priest—the column to which 
Christ was bound for the scourging, also the 
very point at which he turned to cast on Peter 
the look that sent him forth in tears. 

Happy the pilgrims who are troubled by no 
doubt of traditional localities, or, better still, 
by no curiosity concerning them; who are con- 
tent to say, He breathed this air, he trod this 
earth, he knew these hills and valleys, and 
somewhere here the events of his beautiful life 
and death occurred. To such it is all holy 
ground. I think there is not a locality men- 
tioned in the Scriptures in connection with any 
event of the Savior’s life that is established 
beyond a doubt. There are many supposed 
places—many disputed points, and in mention- 
ing any one I speak only of the place by gen- 
eral consent called by that name. 

So when I say that in nearing St. Stephen’s 
Gate we passed the Pool of Bethesda, let me 
not be presumed to state that the Pool of Be- 
thesda actually occupied that position, though 
I believe in this’case there is much reason to 
think such a statement would be true. Its 
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walls and arches are only fragments of crum- 
bling masonry; upon its sides mosses are cling- 
ing and wild flowers grow; there is no water in 
the fountain, and no angel of healing watches 
above the spot. Near this place sits always an 
aged leper holding out his helpless hands, at 
which we can hardly look without a shudder, 
and pushing toward us his tin-cup--that alms 
may be given without danger of touching him. 
I know not why he is permitted to be here, for 
nearly all the lepers beg outside the gates, or 
in the vicinity of that portion of the city near 
the Jews’ quarter on Zion’s Hill. 

By the gate a half dozen soldiers are loung- 
ing, and the one on guard shakes restlessly the 
hour-glass as if to hasten the shifting sands. 
St. Stephen’s Gate gets its name from the sup- 
posed martyrdom of Stephen near it. Till the 
thirteenth century, however, the Damascus 
Gate, on the north of the city, was called St. 
Stephen's, and since about the fifteenth this one 
on the east has borne the name. So, some time 
between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries 


the martyrdom changed its place from the north | 
Here, on the right, | 


to the east of Jerusalem. 
is pointed out, not only the scene of his mar- 
tyrdom, but the place where Saul of Tarsus 
stood, holding the clothes of those who stoned 
him. : 

Once outside the beggars throng about and 
beset us, making an immediate departure im- 
perative, though one would like to linger a little 
over the scene that spreads out here before us. 
To right and left all the ground is covered with 
Moslem graves, rough mounds, dome-shaped 
and covered with whitewashed stones, with an 
aloe planted at foot or head. Among these 
graves may be seen almost always Turkish wo- 
men seated in groups upon the ground, unvailed 
and apparently enjoying the luxury of a gossip, 
the cemetery being the only place they are per- 
mitted to visit frequently and unattended. 

We commence, a few rods from the gate, a 
steep descent, which brings us through a field 
of grain and olive-trees, if we choose the foot- 
path, or down steep stairs cut in the rock, if 
we take the donkey track by its side, to the 
bed of the brook Kedron. 1t is at this point 
only a narrow ravine, and the few rods across 
it is the only point where the road is broad 
and good. Every-where outside the walls they 
are mere bridle-paths, rarely broad enough for 
two to ride abreast. There are three that from 
this point wind over Olivet. Before choosing 
either, we lingered a moment by a stone chapel 
inclosed by a high wall and called the “ Vir- 
gin’s Tomb.” It seems very low when the 
doors are closed, like a roof set on a wall near 
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| 





the ground, but at the entrance one begins a 
descent that goes down for sixty steps or more 
to a subterranean church, apparently excavated 
in the solid rock. It is all in darkness, except 
when lighted by the silver lamps which hang 
in great numbers from the ceiling. In the 
shadowy gloom of the strange place this Sab- 
bath morning we could catch the glimmer of 
many lights, and hear low chanting of voices. 
The spot is in the possession of Greeks and 
Armenians who open it for alternate service. 

Before the altar stood a Greek priest in a 
gold-embroidered robe, with long hair reaching 
nearly to his waist. Around him circled chil- 
dren in white bearing candles. The entire 
congregation consisted of one beggar leaning 
against a pillar, and three or four Syrian wo- 
men kneeling, wrapped in white mantles that 
enveloped their figures from head to foot, and 
two little children, one a toddling boy who 
wandered about at will—a little sprite clinging 
to the columns and peering into the darkness— 
and a creeping baby, whose night-capped head 
shone white like a round moon on the dark 
floor, as she crept from one woman to another, 
and reached up her tiny hand for the swaying 
lamps. It was a strange picture that I wish it 
were in my power to put on paper. 

The Sabbath morning, so bright and beauti- 
ful without that the very air seemed full of 
worship—the little birds darting hither and 
yon, singing matins in the olive-trees; yet here 
were God’s creatures, who had left the sunlight 
and sweet air to breathe the odors of incense 
and worship in the shadow of a tomb, whose 
darkness was enlivened only by the faint glim- 
mer of tapers. Within the little chapel, under 
the spot where now stands the altar, is the so- 
called sepulcher of the Virgin, adorned with 
flowers and offerings of various kinds, and from 
this place it is said the Virgin ascended. “The 
Assumption of the Virgin,” which formerly was 
one of the most beautiful legends of the Church, 
is now one of its most positive dogmas. 

The tombs of Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
and those of Joachim and Anna, her parents, 
are also to be seen here, though to both of the 
latter have been assigned other places of burial. 
There is also every authority for the belief that 
the mother of Christ was buried near the apos- 
tle John at Ephesus; but research and evidence 
go for nothing against the force of a tradition. 
Let the truth be as it may, the sunken chapel 
is one of the most venerable and impressive 
objects around Jerusalem, lying, as it does, in 
the very bed of the stream among the gnarled 
roots of the olives. It was well worth a mo- 
ment’s waiting before we climb the steeps of 
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Olivet. Of the three paths, all of which lead 
toward Bethany, one to the right round the 
brow of the hill, the broadest and most trav- 
eled—and the one doubtless by which the Lord 
made his triumphant entry to Jerusalem—one 
to the left, and one directly over the summit, we 
chose the third, the path he would have been 
most likely to take when, wearied and worn 
with a day’s teaching and healing, he sought at 
night the rest and shelter of the house of Laz- 
arus, the comfort provided by the careful Mar- 
tha, and the voice of the Mary who sat at his 
feet. Inexpressibly precious grow the thoughts 
of the only home we know he frequented who 
had not where to lay his head. 

We go on up the steep path, stopping a mo- 
ment to try the iron gate in the wall that in- 
closes the Garden of Gethsemane. We are too 
early for the old friar who keeps the keys. It 
does not matter. We can not wander far 
enough to get away from holy ground. To- 
ward the summit of the hill we reach the point 
called by tradition the Mount of Ascension; 
and if “when he led them out as far as Beth- 
lehem” means, led them to where they could 
see Bethany, this may have been the place. 


Here Helena built a church, replaced by a | 
modern chapel, and later still incorporated into | 


amosque. The place is surrounded by a misera- 
ble village, whose naked children ran out of the 
huts to beg. The court of the mosque was as 
clean as every thing outside was dirty; there 
was no water in the fountain, and the place 
was evidently going to decay. 

An old Turk has the mosque in charge, whose 
business is to give free access to pilgrims, and 
his little daughter ran on before us with hands 
full of Spring flowers, violets and dandelions, 
which she wished to sell. By her aid we found 
the door and climbed the stairs of the old stone 
tower, and even out on the minaret to the very 


place from which the muezzin once gave the | 


call to prayer. I thought of a voice ringing 
out on the morning air with such words as, 
“ Awake and pray! Prayer is better than sleep! 
Come to prayer!” and then of that other voice 
that perhaps on this very spot dropped its last 
words of comfort for human ears—that on this 
hill bade those he had “chosen out of the world” 
to “watch and pray.” 

Below us, on the eastern slope of the hill, 
lay Bethany, a mass of gray ruins and humble 
dwellings, desolate and uninviting enough to 
sight. ‘The largest ruin of all, a few tottering 
heaps of stone, is called the house of Martha. 
Near it is a cavern containing two sepulchral 
chambers, from one of which, it is said, Christ 
bade Lazarus come forth to the light. 


Near us in this clear air seem the long line 
of Moabite hills, and between us and them runs 
a silvery line of light. It is the River Jordan. 
Far away in the valley we can see the gleam 
of a broad sheet of water. That is the sea 
called Dead. 

Mountain, and river, and sea alike are far in 
the distance; the wilderness of Judea lifts its 
miles of barren rock-wastes between, and be- 
yond that we could cross the wide plains of 
Jericho; yet this luminous atmosphere brings 
| it, to our imagination, within a few hours’ 
journey. 

Away to our right is the dome-crowned sum- 
mit of Neby Samwil, the Mizpeh of old, the 
highest land around the sacred city, and the 
point from which we got that first, never-to-be- 
forgotten look at Jerusalem. The city is below 
/us now, and this is not the best point from 
which to view it. There is a place half-way 
down the hill, over against Jerusalem, a seat 
on the trunk of an aged olive, where from one 
root have sprung half a dozen trees, whose 
branches intertwine and make a leafy temple. 
Seen from thence the place assumes its proper 
proportions, and yet, in its most careful contem- 
plation, how difficult is it to bring to the mind 
the Jerusalem that was, from the Jerusalem 
that is! 

Here are the hills and valleys, the very foot- 
| paths outside the city unchanged. In the Val- 
‘ley of Jehoshaphat, not a stone’s-throw from 
the walls, we find the tombs of the prophets. 
We know the Valley of the “Son of Hinnom,” 
whose Moloch fires burned till they kindled the 
wrath of God. We can find the Hill of Evil 
Counsel, and the Potter’s Field, and Siloam’s 
Pool, and walk in the pebbly bed of the Ke- 
dron. But these are all without the city. I 
see the great walls with their massive towers 
and mighty gates, but they are not the walls 
that encircled Jerusalem of old. Mt. Zion is 
there, but instead of the Tower of David, we 
have the strong walls of a modern citadel. On 
Moriah, where rose the Temple of Solomon, the 
Moslem mosque rears its glittering dome, and the 
valley between these Mounts has disappeared 
altogether. Mosses cling to the dry bed of the 
ruined Bethesda; and some of the gates have 
so changed their names that an entrance for- 
merly on the north is now sought for on the east- 
ern side of the city. There is no Calvary, and 
| a spot over which various sects of Christians 

wrangle in most un-Christly spirit, is all that 
reniains of the “place where the Lord lay.” 
From the Sepulcher and the “ Way of Sorrow” 
one turns with troubled heart to find traces of 
him where only they may be seen. 





| 
| 
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All the bells of the numberless convents are 
ringing this morning. ‘There is a service doubt- 
less in the English church; the Latins, and 
Greeks, and Armenians are each in turn pray- 
ing around the tomb of Christ, and hating each 


other most cordially the while, kept in outward | 


peace by a guard of Turkish soldiers. This 
Olivet is the best place for worship in or near 
the city of the Great King. 

Somewhere near here we know his footsteps 
trod—perhaps on this very point he paused to 
rest a moment in the toilsome ascent, on every 


spot within our sight his eyes rested till he | 


knew every hill, and dale, and rock, and the 
great city as we are learning to know it. The 
flowers we lay away so sacredly between the 
Bible leaves blossomed here for him. Here he 
healed the sick, and taught the ignorant, and 
bore on his own heart, in great loving-kindness, 
our infirmities. Here he succored the tempted, 
and wrought out his own last great struggle to 
the point of acceptance of his Father’s will, and 
near here he died; and here, if any where, this 


wondrous life and death must reveal itself with | 


a sacredness not to be uttered. It is a place to 
be still. 

Passing down we lingered a little in the Jew- 
ish cemetery that covers the lower summit of 
Olivet. 
where, but they all desire to die in Jerusalem. 





The Jews may consent to live else- | 


their grief had a little subsided the elder of the 
three drew from under her mantle a gold-em- 
broidered vest or jacket, which each of them 
clasped to her heart and lips, and then spread- 
ing it across the tomb they caressed it with 
their hands, and laid their faces upon it and 
cried aloud. Then another drew forth a hand- 
kerchief that evidently had belonged to the de- 
ceased, and over this again made the most 
violent manifestations. The eldest of these 
wrung her hands and tore her hair. In differ- 


| ent parts of the grounds were women weeping 


over other graves, but this group was so near 
as to make every movement and sound per- 
fectly distinct. 

We stop by Gethsemane’s gate again to find 
it open now, and the old brown-coated friar 
ready to gather for us from among the flower- 
beds a bouquet of the largest and coarsest. A 
little fee will permit you to select for yourself 
a few of the softest-tinted leaves and the more 
delicate blossoms. This place, considered for 
centuries the spot of Christ’s agony, incloses 
the eight venerable olive-trees, any one of 
which must be hundreds of years old. You 
can see how, from the roots of the old, new 
trees are continually springing, and just here 
may have been passed the hours that are more 
than all other hours to us, except, indeed, those 


' when the sun was darkened and the vail of the 


Believing their king is to ascend his throne | 


here, they will do any thing to be buried near. 

Our attention was attracted by a wailing 
sound as we loitered among the wide graves, 
and looking up we saw three women seating 
themselves by a new-made grave. They were 
covered in the large mantle of white cotton 
cloth, worn commonly in the East, that an- 
swers, on occasion, for vail as well as mantle. 
A man in ordinary dress accompanied them; 
the two long locks of hair before his ears fall- 
ing on his cheek would have marked him any 
where as a Jew. A slab of granite lay across 
the top of the grave, and loose stones were 
about the head. The latter he removed, and 
then taking from his pocket a small book went 
to a little distance, and, seating himself on the 
ground, began to read in a low, monotonous 
tone. He was apparently a servant. The wo- 
men paid no heed to him, but seated themselves, 
one at the head and the others at the sides of 
the grave, and began a most pitiful wailing and 
sobbing, not like the screaming of the Egyptian 
women, but vehement and unrestrained. They 
placed their cheeks against the head of the 
grave where the stones had been removed, and 
talked in most loving accents to the sleeper 
below. They wept and kissed the stone. When 





temple was rent in twain. 

This little hut in the corner is occupied by 
the monk who has charge of the spot. He has 
planted rows of gaudiest flowers, has put up 
around them a poor fence, poorly whitewashed, 
and then lets flowers and weeds alike alone, 
and keeps the walks clean. Perhaps it is as 
well; yet one can not help wishing either for 
less or more. Just the opposite side of the 
road the Greeks have inclosed some aged olives 
near the Virgin Mary’s tomb, and there they 
purpose to have a rival garden. If they but 
leave it as it is, it will be a sweeter place for 
retirement and thought than this, and for these 
purposes the little temple upon the hill, with 
the blossoms growing wild upon the floor, is 
better than either. Nevertheless, we linger long 
at this spot, till the guns from the citadel re- 
mind us of the hour of noon, and then, to pro- 
long the walk outside the walls and avoid one 
within the city, go round to the Damascus 
Gate. 


_ 


No action, no service goes current in heaven 
but that which is sealed up with integrity of 
heart. God will not be put off with the shell 
when we give the devil the kernel. 
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THE AMBITIOUS VIOLET. 





BY MISS T. TAYLOR, 





“We will you not open your eyes, my 
modest beauty?” said a stray sunbeam 
that peeped through the branches of the trees 
that were not yet covered with their new Spring 
dress. It visited this spot every day, and the 
warm ray beamed directly upon the sheltered 
nook under the ledge of the rock where a clus- 
ter of budding violets were almost hidden by 
the green leaves—very tenderly they were cov- 
ered so that no lingering breath of Winter could 
chill the delicate buds, and all willingly remained 
under the protection save one, who, impatient 
to behold the great world and enjoy life, sprang 
up over her sisters and parent leaves. Day by 
day she had crept farther away from her home 
in spite of warnings given by the wise old 
Leaves, and when the Sunbeam came that way 
and coaxed her to turn her face toward him, 
the simple Violet was greatly flattered by his 
attention. 

“You are coming out fast, my dear,” said the 
rollicking Sunbeam. “I have just come from 
Rolet Dell beyond; and in that quiet place, 
where your relatives have lived and flourished 
for so many years, not one possesses your cour- 
age; they are a sleepy-headed set, I must say, 
and take no notice of my smiles. On yonder 
hill, where I spend a good deal of my time, and 
where the first Snow-Drop is always found, 
they are still more stupid, for I have searched 
among the green leaves in vain for one of your 
race to welcome my coming. I smile on the 
Snow-Drop, it is true, but little I care for their 
sickly, pale faces; pure they may be, but cold 
as their namesake, and I’ve had enough of 


snow, and pine for a little color—the Spring | 
Beauty flushes up a little for me, but its pink | 


is all in streaks, not well put on, and I am no 
great admirer of pink; I get enough of it in 
my risings and settings, and use it so lavishly 
on the peaks of the snow-covered mountains, 
just for the sake of varying their eternal 
whiteness. I am sick of the color; to be sure 
there is the tough flaunting Adder’s Tongue; 
but I’ve heard enough of golden hues; brass 
looks very much like it after all, and if there is 
a color that is rare, modest, and attractive, it is 
violet!” and the Sunbeam kissed the trembling 





bud as she hung down her head, willing but 
unable to disclose her beauty for the gaze of 
the flatterer, who danced away to take moment- 
ary light and gladness elsewhere. 

As the Violet sighed, the faint, tremulous 
motion was echoed down to the very roots of 
her home. 

“Ah, my. daughter,” said the Leaves, “you 
have left our protection, but listen to our ad- 
vice and give no heed to that flattering deceiver, 
who gives you but a passing thought.” 

“He has been here three days, and says he 
will come again to-morrow,” said the Violet. 

“Foolish child, be warned in time; the first 
return of frost will nip you miserably in the 
bud,” returned the anxious parents. 

A bird came and sat on a branch near by, 
and trilled out his Spring song, while the Vio- 
let listened to his words as he sang, for he told 
of the blue sky overhead, of the buds upon the 
bough upon which he was swinging, and of the 
crocus, the flowers that were blossoming, to 
welcome the beautiful bright Spring, and fin- 
ished his song with praise for the sun, who 
brought warmth and gladness. “Ah,” said the 
bird, looking down and spying the ambitious 
Violet, “this is a pleasure; you are ahead of 
all your relations, for they are all either ashamed 
or afraid to show their faces; a good name is a 
very good thing to have, but I think sometimes 
there is such a thing as mock modesty in the 
world—good morning,” and away he flew in 
search of a home and mate. 

“I wish I could see some of these beautiful 
things,” thought the Violet; “the blue sky, the 
budding trees, and feel the sweet breath of 
Spring, they all talk so much about, fanning 
my face. O for one glance of the world!” 

“ Alas, my child,” said the Leaves, “that is 
an impossibility; your day, at the best, can be 
but a brief one; do not let it be untimely.” 

A cold blast came rustling through the trees, 
searching among all the crannies and secret 
nooks in the woods; it touched the Violet and 
she grew pale and shivered at the shock, but it 
passed by, and no other like it came. “I am 
glad I did not have to face that,” she thought. 
“If the Sunbeam proves false to-morrow, I will 
never believe him again, and will not blossom 
till my parents give a full and free consent.” 

But the next day was milder and balmier 
than any of that year, and before the hour 
came for the Sunbeam’s visit an enticing south 
wind wafted that way, and stopped to whisper 
to the flowers it passed. 

“Not out yet,” it said mildly to the Violet; 
“your southern relatives are far ahead of you, 
for the air is perfumed with their fragrance, 
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and their loveliness charms every eye, on my 
wings even now | bear a lingering perfume.” 

The Violet heard, sighed, and longed to be 
free, to see and be seen, and with the wish her 
flower petal opened, but she couid not look up 
to the far-away blue sky or the waving branches, 


for the escape from her prison-house had left | 
her pale and faint, and she could not face the | 


dazzling light and loveliness around her; she 
could only murmur, “How delightful!” half 
frightened at her own boldness, and longing for 
the return of the Sunbeam’s admiration and smile. 
He came at last, a little later than usual, but 
his glance sent gladness to her timid heart. 

“So you have made your debut,” said the 
Sunbeam. “You are a pale, delicate-looking 
creature, rather sickly, but I’ll soon cheer you 
up in a little more time.” 

The Violet regarded herself complacently, 
“ How delicate my dress is, and what a modest 
air surrounds me; how much better this is than 
sleeping all covered up with thick, green covers 
as my sisters are, and then I am the first of the 
season—the bird said so, the south wind whis- 
pered the same thing—and has not the charm- 
ing Sunbeam, who goes all over the world, and 
must know, confirmed it?” 

The Sunbeam loitered as long as possible, 
and crept slowly away, and then it seemed as 
if life had all gone, though the dazzling blue 
sky was overhead, and the rocking trees and 
balmy air of Spring were left. But toward 
evening the sun went down, and a cold wind 
came stealthily from the east, driving the south 
wind before him. The foolish Violet shivered, 
and wished in vain for a sheltering home, as 
she stood trembling alone on her stalk in the 
dark, cold night air. The stars came out only 
for a few minutes, and were hid by the thick 
clouds sent by the same east wind, angry and 
cold, for the trees bowed before it, and their 
tender young leaves felt the unwonted cold, 
when the wind in greater fury lashed the bend- 
ing branches, till they groaned with terror 
through all the night. When the day dawned, 
the Violet thought, “I will see my Sunbeam 
again. It must revive me, for I am almost 
dead with cold.” 

But no Sunbeam penetrated through the thick 
clouds of that stormy day, and the Violet sighed 
in vain. Colder, colder, came the storm and 
rain, and before the next morning every rain- 
drop was locked fast in a prison of ice, till the 
sun came out, setting, them free. Late in the 
day the Sunbeam sought the Violet under the 
ledge of rock; he could not see it at first, but 
when a brighter ray darted under the sheltered 
nook he saw the ambitious Violet, broken merely 





by the storm, lying a withered, unsightly dying 
flower. 

“ Inconstant Sunbeam,” sighed she, “‘ you see 
me miserably perishing for my foolish ambition, 
What will you do for me?” 

“T can not revive you, and must hasten 
away,” said the fickle Sunbeam, “and dry tears 
that the storm brought”—he hurried on, leaving 
the Violet dead on the ground, 

“Poor blossom! we warned it,” sighed the 
parent Leaves, sheltering more carefully their 
young buds. 


A STORY BY THE GOVERNESS, 





BY M’LLE DE TROP, 





NTO a large, wide-window-seated, old-fash- 

ioned room I should like to introduce the 
young readers of the Repository. The books 
and sketches, crayons, paint-boxes, and sheets 
of music, lying on the long table, a large piano 
on one side of the room, colored maps and 
charts upon the walls, the windows holding 
botanical specimens—all these give a cozy, study- 
breathing atmosphere to our school-room, and 
make it the very pleasantest of places to one, 
at least, of its occupants. 

It was Wednesday afternoon, our holiday 
afternoon, and I had been sitting at the open 
door, watching the rain as it sifted through the 
thick leaves of the maples that grew close 
around it, thinking very quietly by myself, 
when I heard voices in the hall, then a pair 
of bright girl-faces looked in at the door. 

Let me introduce Miss Alice and Teen. Alice 
is the oldest, and is quite a young lady now, 
with all the little whims and caprices of early 
young ladyhood. She is very particular in re- 
gard to the exact shade of her gloves and hair 
ribbons, the length of her dresses, and so forth; 
but Alice is, by no means, entirely given up to 
vanity. I see that she is often thoughtful and 
sad, and I know that the great solemn ques- 
tions of right and wrong are putting themselves 
out to her, as they often do put themselves out, 
to be decided and answered by young hearts 
just drifted away from thoughtless childhood. 

But it is with Miss Mary, or Teen, as we 
call her, that you would fall in love at first 
sight, just as I did, and haven’t begun to get 
out yet, though I have been with her more 
than a year. She is not called handsome, but 
she can put such a bewitching look into her 
great black eyes, and she has such a charming 
way of teasing that it is extremely difficult for 
one to keep the reins of government in their 
own hands, when she sets herself out to get 
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hold of them. I have to resist a good many 
pleadings for her, down in my secret heart, in 
order to compel her to do over her tasks, when 
she makes leaning church towers and roofs that 
slant the wrong away, or murders her music, 
which she hates almost as much as she hates 
French. 

“Tsn’t it too bad, Mademoiselle,” said Alice, 
as they entered, “we can’t do a thing this 
afternoon just for the rain.” 

“O! yes,” I said, looking at Miss Teen, “you 
can do something; you might write your exer- 
cises for to-morrow, or practice a little.” 

The young lady pouted, as she gave a bound 
to an ottoman at my feet. 

“Now, Mademoiselle, that’s too bad. I 
should feel really wicked to thump away my 
afternoon. I know something better than that. 
Won’t you tell us a story? a fairy story, if you 
please; they are a great deal the best.” 

Before I could reply she started up with an- 
other of her little bounds. 

“O! Mademoiselle, you know that roll of 
papers in your writing-desk: now are n’t they 
a'l stories, and won’t you read us one? Dear 
Mademoiselle, say yes, and let me go up and 
get it. I won’t muss any thing, nor touch a 
single thing besides,” 

“Go then,” I said, giving her the key. 

Alice drew her chair near the door, and sat 
down in readiness for the story. 

“T am some of Teen’s opinion,” she said, 
looking out, “I like fairy life the best. I am 
about tired of real things. I want something 
beautiful.” 

“There are a great many beautiful real 
things, my child, if we only look at them with 
eyes that have no motes or beams in them.” 

Teen coming back with the papers inter- 
rupted our conversation. 

“There’s lots of stories in here,” she said, 
“and lots of Wednesday afternoon evenings, 
dear Mademoiselle.” 

“We will see,” I said, in reply to the request 
that was contained in this rather general re- 


” 


mark, as I drew a sheet from the roll. ‘ Here 
is something I wrote a long while ago. I don’t 


know whether you would call it a fairy story 
or not. Perhaps it may be of interest, and I 
really hope, Miss Alice, of some little use to 
you.” 

“In a large castle lived three sisters. The 
two oldest were beautiful, but the youngest was 
ugly and ill-formed. They called her Triste, 
because she had been from her birth such a 
sad-looking creatyre. Triste soon learned her 
own ugliness; when she was but a baby in the 


arms of her nurse, she would double up her 
Vou. XXVII—36 


little fist at her reflection in water or shadow 
on the wall, and scream till she was removed; 
and, as she grew older, this intense dislike for 
herself grew with her. She spent her days in 
murmuring and bitter complaining, or often in 
moody silence. Her sisters were glad to have 
her out of sight, for her temper became as 
ugly as her face, and they were thus doubly 
ashamed of her. 

“One day, when sounds of music, and laughter, 
and dancing, floated up even into Triste’s little 
room, which was in the very top of the castle, 
she threw herself upon the floor in a fit of 
passion, with her hands clinched tightly to- 
gether. They were having a grand banquet 
down stairs, and it seemed to her as if every 
sound of mirth was so much mockery and re- 
viling given to her. 

“ As she lay thus her old nurse came in with 
a silver salver, holding a rich repast, a portion 
of the banquet which, in her motherly care for 
Triste, she had procured. She lifted her up 
tenderly, and tried to make her eat, but Triste 
pushed away the beautiful fruit, and threw 
over the chased cup of wine. The nurse knew 
well the cause of this outbreak, for she had 
witnessed many before; and, as she stood silent, 
trying to think of something to comfort her 
young charge, her face brightened up with a 
new thought. 

“* Young mistress, there’s an old dame that 
lives not far, who, they tell, has @ strange 
book. Perchance it has something in it for 
beauty, too.’ 

‘“Triste’s passion turned into eagerness at 
these words, and, drawing her nurse to the 
door, she begged her to take her there without 
delay. 

“They found the dame in a little cottage 
near the castle. She looked very thoughtfully 
at Triste when she heard her errand, then rising 
up she placed the wonderful book in her hands, 

“*Read it with care my young lady,’ she 
said, ‘follow its rules, and they shall make you 
more beautiful than a princess, fairer than the 
white lilies that grow by the side of yon lakelet.’ 

“O, what a wonderful book it was! What a 
strange way it showed to become beautiful! 
Triste tried to follow its rules, and as she fol- 
lowed one closely her sight became clearer to 
discover the meaning of others. It was not 
by any wonderful herb, not by curiously-com- 
| pounded powders or washes, by signs or in- 
"eantations, that the change was to be made. 
It was chiefly by working for others that the 
work was to be wrought in her. ‘Triste almost 
| forgot her first object, the beauty she had 
' longed for, as she read the book and tried to 
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follow out its teaching, such sweet peace and 
joy came into her heart. The poor learned to 
bless her for her kind words and deeds; her 
sisters said they ought not to call her Triste 
any longer, for she was so happy herself, she 
made all around her so happy. 

“Still there was no change in Triste’s face; the 
ugly bunch on her back grew no smaller. She 
did not murmur or complain, as she formerly 
had done at her unseemliness, but she some- 
times wondered at what the dame meant in 
saying that she should be mcre beautiful than | 
a princess, 

“*T can see the beauty looking out at your 
eyes sometimes,’ said the nurse. ‘The princess 
is shut up in prison now, and can but look out 
at the windows, but likely she will burst away 
some day.’ 

“One day when Triste’s feet had become very 


WORTH BETTER THAN SHOW. 





A YOUNG Oriental prince was visiting at 
the castle of a duke in one of the finest 
countries in England. He looked from his 
window into a beautiful garden, and inhaled 
the fragrance which was wafted toward him by 
the gentle breath of Ju.e. 

“What exquisite perfume,” he cried; ‘“ bring 
me, I pray you, the flower which so delights 
my sense. See you yon stately stalk, bearing 
on its shaft those gorgeous lilies, whose snowy 
petals are veined with blood-red lines and with 
violet shade; that is undoubtedly the plant I 
seek.” 

They brought him the curious lily of Africa. 

“Its odor is nauseating,” he said, “ but bring 
me that flower of a hue so much deeper and 
richer than even the beautiful roses of my own 





weary in their errands of love, she laid herself 
down to sleep under a tree in the castle yard. | 
She was awakened by the sound of sweetest 

music, that seemed to fill the air all around | 
her, and found herself in a place of enchanting 

beauty, which no words she had ever known 

could describe. As she wandered around lost 

in wonder, she stopped before a sheet of water 

that reflected back her figure clear as a mirror. | 
A ery of joy broke from her lips, for a face of 
transcendent beauty looked up at her. ‘The 
princess has broken loose,’ she said, and burst 
out unconsciously into a song which chimed 
sweetly with the music around her. 

“*Welcome, welcome our sister,’ and Triste 
saw a crowd of loveliest beings around her, 
clapping their hands and singing, joyfully, ‘ wel- 
come, welcome to the beautiful life you begin 
now for evermore!’” 

“T suppose the beautiful place that Triste 
woke up in was heaven,” said Alice, as I fin- 
ished reading. 

“Yes. Remember, Miss Alice, that you are 
in a measure making your own self for another 
life. If you wish to be beautiful you may be, 
but you must take Triste’s book for your guide.” 

“That ’s the Bible,” said Teen. 

“Yes. But the rain is over, and here comes 
John with the ponies all saddled and bridled 
and ready for a ride. Aw revoir, Miss Teen.” 


fair land. See how it glows like flame!—surely 
a rich odor should distill from that regal plant.” 

It was a dahlia, and its scent was even less 
agreeable than that of the lily. 

“Can it be, then, the large white blossoms 
clustered on yonder bush, or the blue cups on 
the neighboring shrub?” he asked. 

No, the snowball and campanular proved 
alike scentless. Various plants yielded their 
odorless buds or broad-spreading petals for his 
inspéction. But he found not among them 
what he sought. 

“Surely, it must be that golden ball,” he said; 
“for so showy a bloom should at least charm 
the nostrils as well as the eye.” 

“Faugh!” it was a marigold. 

At length they placed in his hand a wee 
brown blossom. 

“So unpretending a thing as this can not 
surely be that for which I seek,” exclaimed the 
prince, with a vexed air— this appears to be 
nothing better than a weed.” 

He cautiously lifted it to his face. 

“Ts it possible?” he cried. “Is it really this 
unobtrusive brown weed which gives forth so 
precious an odor? Why, it hangs over the 
whole garden, and comes fanning in at my 
window like the very breath of health and 
purity. What is the name of this little dar- 
ling?” 





“Good-by,” says Teen, who never takes 
French into her obstinate, little Yankee mouth 
unless she is obliged to, as she throws her arms 
around my neck for a parting hug. 


—__<>—___— 


Never lay too great stress upon your own 
usefulness, or perhaps God may show you tkat 
he can do without you. 





“ Precisely that, your highness,” answered his 
attendant; “this flower is called ‘mignonnette, 
the little darling.’” 

“ Wonderful! wonderful!” repeated the aston- 
ished prince, placing it in his bosom. 

“Thus your highness perceives,” remarked 
his tutor, gravely, “that the humble and un- 
pretending often exhale the most precious vir- 
tues.”— Little Pilgrim. 
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Bie Family Sirele. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CEILDREN.—Not long ago an 
editor in the northern part of the State of New York 
told his son, about eleven years old, that he would whip 
him in the course of a few hours, and locked him in an 
upper room till he had leisure todo so. When he heard 
the father coming he became so alarmed that he jumped 
out of the window and broke his neck. About a year 
ago a mother punished her little daughter, of eight 
years, by shutting her up in a dark closet; the child 
became so frightened that convulsions were induced, 
which resulted in death. In another case, of a similar 
character, the result was still more calamitous, for the 
child became epileptic, and so remained for a long time 
afterward. The object of paternal correction should 
be the ultimate good of the child, and to make it 
effective: 

1. The character of the punishment should be accord- 
ing to the disposition and temperament of the child. 

2. The punishment should be in proportion to the 
nature of the offense. 

3. The punishment should be inflicted with the ut- 
most self-possession, for if done in a towering passion 
it takes the character of revenge; the child sees it and 
resists it with defiance, stubbornness, or with a feeling 
of being the injured party. 

4. Punishment should never be threatened, for one 
of two results, both unfortunate, are certain—either 
the promise will not be kept, and the child lose conti- 
dence in parental assertions, or the child’s mind dwell- 
ing upon what is expected, suffers a lengthened torture, 
imagination always aggravating the severity of the 
chastisement, and the child gradually learns to startle 
at every event which is likely to usher in the correc- 
tion, and the foundation is laid for that fearfulness of 
the future which is the bane of all human happiness; 
and in some cases the severity of the expected suffering 
looms up so largely under the influence of a distem- 
pered imagination, as in the case of the editor’s, that 
child suicide is considered the lesser evil. It is nothing 
more nor less than a savage barbarity for any parent 
to hold the mind of a child in a state of terrorism for a 
single hour, let alone for days and weeks. 

5. Never correct a child by scolding, admonition, or 
castigation in the presence of any person whatever. It 
is an attack on its self-esteem, which provokes resist- 
ance and passion. Let grown persons recollect how ill 
they bear even deserved reproof in the presence of 
others. 

6. Never punish a child twice for one offense; it is a 
great injustice, a relic of barbarism, and always dis- 
courages or hardens. Make each settlement final in 
itself, and do n’t be forever harping on what is past. 


| 7. Punishment should not be effected in any case 
| without placing clearly before the child’s mind the na- 

ture of the aggravation, and that the sole design of 
| the chastisement, or reproof, is his present and future 
| welfare. 

8. In all cases where punishment is decided upon, it 
should be prompt or deferred, according to the degree 
of aggravation or palpable wrong. It is almost always 
better to defer; but in such cases threaten nothing, do 
nothing which indicates in the slightest degree that 
any thing is to come. And when the time does come, 
do not alarm the child with any show of preparation, 
but gradually and affectionately bring up the whole 
matter; place it in its true, just, and clear light, and 
act accordingly; and always as much as possible, ap- 
peal to the child’s conscience, to its sense of right, to 
its magnanimity, to its benevolence toward man, and 
its gratitude toward God.— Hall’s Jour. of Health. 


Kinp Manners AT HomE.—There are many fami- 
lies, the members of which are, without doubt, dear to 
each other. If sickness or sudden trouble falls on one, 
all are afflicted, and make haste to sympathize, help, 
and comfort. But in their daily life and ordinary in- 
tercourse there is not only no expression of affection, 
none of the pleasant and fond behavior that has, per- 
haps, little dignity, but which more than makes up for 
that in its sweetness; but there is an absolute hard- 
ness and harshness of language and actions, which is 
shocking to every sensitive and tender feeling. Be- 
tween father and mother, and brother and sister, pass 
rough and hasty words; yes, and angry words, far 
more frequently than words of endearment. To see 
and hear them, one would think that they hated, in- 
stead of loved each other. It does not seem to have 
entered into their heads that it is their duty, as it 
should be their best pleasure, to do and say all that 
they possibly can for each other’s good and happiness. 
In a manner they plainly say, in all common matters, 
“Each one for himself, and bad luck take the hinder- 
most.” The father orders and growls, the mother frets, 
complains, and scolds, the children snap, snarl, and 
whine, and so goes the day. Alas! for it, if this is a 
type of heaven!—as “the family” is said to be—at 
least, it is said to be the nearest thing to heaven of 
any thing on earth. But the spirit of selfishness, of 
violence, render it more like the other place—yes, and 
this too often, even when all the members of the 
household are also members of the Church. Where 
you see—when you know it—one family where love 
and gentleness reign, you see ten where they only 
make visits, and this among Christian families as well 
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as others, Now it is a sad and melancholy thing to 
“sit solitary ” in life, but give me a cave in the bowels 
of the earth, give me a lodge in any waste, howling 
wilderness, where foot nor face of human being ever 
came, rather than an abode with parents, friends, or 
kindred, in which I must hear or utter language which 
causes pain; or where I must see conduct which is 
not born of love. No wealth, no advantage of any 
kind, would induce me to live with people whose in- 
tercourse was of such a nature. The dearer they were 
to me, the less would I remain among them, if they 
did not do all they could to make each other happy. 
With mere strangers one might endure, even under 
such circumstances, to remain for a time; for what 
they say or do has but limited effect upon one’s feel- 
ings; but how members of the same family, children 
of the same parents, can remain together, year after 
year, when every day they hear quarreling, if they do 
not join in it, and when hard words fly on all sides of 
them, thick as hail, and the very visitors in their 
house are rendered uncomfortable by them, is indeed a 
mystery. 
“ Count life by virtues; these will last 
When life's lame, foiled race is o'er; 
And these, when earthly joys are past, 
Shall cheer us on a brighter shore.” 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE KITCHEN.—The piety which 
blossoms only in the shadow of the pulpit—like sym- 
pathetic inks that are only visible by firelight—is of 
little practical utility in our every-day world. We 
need a religion which illuminates the cellar and the 
parlor, the work-shop and, the kitchen, which presides 
at our table, and penetrates our counting-room; which 
resembles the Creator in respect of’ its omnipresent be- 
neficence, and is as vital a principle as the air that we 
breathe. No where, for example, is religion more deeply 
experienced, or its want more keenly felt, than in the 
kitchen. 
ant knows it, and neither her pastor nor her comrades 
can ever know it; for her religion watches the maid’s 
welfare, temporal and eternal; it is careful that no un- 
necessary or unduly-onerous task shall be imposed 
upon her; it sees that she has other wants than wages, 
other duties than obedience, other longings than to be 
over with her daily toil. It is motherly, not a mere’ 
overseer; it is sisterly, not a mere employer. Without 
undue dictation, and without trammeling the freedom 
which every adult should exercise, it takes cognizance 
of tendencies which, when properly directed, are 
changed into graces, although, untrimmed, they might 
have budded into noxious weeds. It quietly—never 
ostentatiously—takes care that her culture, if inferior, 
shall not be dwarfed by a sort of social ostracism, 
which keeps her jealously aloof, nor, on the other hand, 
be put to shame by that kind of unwise patronage 
which rather pushes than inviies her into the family 
circle. It allows her to keep her place. 

Keep her place! In that phrase, as commonly ac- 
cepted, lies the secret of all the misunderstandings 
between mistress and maids, although it embodies, also, 
when correctly interpreted, fhe whole duty of employ- 
ers and employed to each other. The acceptance of 
wages implies the duty of direction on the one hand, 
and the duty of obedience on the other. But it does 
not mean arrogance or subserviency on either part. 


If the mistress is a true Christian, her serv- 





| worthless. 





The employer has no right to abuse his power by any 
invasion of the human rights of the employed; nor the 
receiver of wages to assume an offensive freedom to- 
ward his employer. They have each legal rights and 
duties, as well as moral rights and obligations. It is 
as honorable to accept as to pay for service. It is as 
dishonorable to underreach the employer as to over- 
reach the employed. Equal credit is due to the faith- 
ful servant and the faithful master. Rich men who 
dole out as little as they may, are not a whit more 
odious in the eyes of just men, than the poor man who 
tries to cheat his employer out of his just due of 
labor.— Watchman and Reflector. 


FASHIONABLE WoMEN.—Too much is not asserted 
when we say that it is highly probable the exigencies 
of fashion destroy more women than the pressure of 
toil or sorrow. The blind obedience to the behests of 
fashion which nowadays so largely obtains, works a 
greater transgression of the laws of woman’s nature, a 
greater injury to her physical and mental, not to say 
moral constitution, than the hardships of comparative 
poverty. Experience has proved that the female slave 
will live to grow old at her task, while she sees two 
or three generations of her mistresses fade and pass 
away. The poor washerwoman, who has but few rays 
of hope to cheer her in her daily labors, will live to 
see her fashionable sisters all die around her; and the 
kitchen-maid is strong and hearty when her mistress 
has to be nursed like a sickly infant. For nearly all 
good and valuable purposes of human life, it is a sad 
truth, that fashion-pampered women are almost utterly 
Their force of character is small, while 
they possess still less power of moral will, and quite 
as little physical energy. 
purpose in life to attain, necessarily they fail to ac- 
complish any worthy ends. In fact, to a great extent 
these are mere lay-figures—dolls—passively consigned 
to the hands of milliners and servants, to be dressed 
and fed according to the inexorable requirements of 
fashion, no matter how absurd or injurious they may 
be. The fashionable women of these present times, in 
reality, exist merely—they do not live, in the proper 
acceptation of the latter term; they dress, feed, in- 
struct, bless, or save nobody. They make no proper 
intellectual exertions, they set no rich examples of 
virtue and womanly usefulness, for the reason that 
theirs is a mere negative existence. If they rear chil- 
dren, servants and nurses do all appertaining to them. 
And even when reared, what are those offsprings?, 
What do they ever amount to but poor, weak scions 
of this physically-deteriorated, fashionable stock? Did 
any one ever hear of a child of a woman of fashion 
exhibiting any mark of virtue and power of mind for 
which it became eminent? Certainly not, for when we 
read the biographies of our really-great and good men, 
we find not one of them had a fashionable mother; 
they nearly all sprung from women of healthy mind, 
who had about as much to do with fashion as they had 
with the clouds—Rural American. 


Having apparently no great 


High ATTAINMENTS.—If there be any attainment 
which has seemed to you up till now to be impossible, 
long after it. If it be any hight of virtue, if it be 
any excellence of loveliness, or any eminence of grace, 
let your soul be enlarged. 
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WITTY AND WISE. 


“Stop BLOWING AND Go To WorkK.”’—Let me com- 
mend to some of our brethren a child’s version of a 
sermon delivered in Chicago recently. The preacher 
urged that Christians should be active for Christ. 
“They should serve him, not with breath alone, but 
also with the hands and feet.” One of the audience, 
leading home his little boy of six or seven years, asked 
him if he understood any thing in the sermon: 

“O yes! I hear preaching nowadays.” 

“ Well, what did you hear this morning?” 

“The minister said we should stop blowing and go to 
work." —Christian Banner. 


ALL THE SAME FOR THE PATIENTS.—A good anec- 
dote of Dr. Garth is told in connection with the Kit 
Kat. He paid a visit to the club one night, but said 
he must shortly go, as he had fifteen patients to at- 
tend. Some good wine, however, having been pro- 
duced, Garth forgot all about his patients till reminded 
of them by Steele. Hereupon the jovial author-phy- 
sician said, “It’s no matter whether I attend them to- 
night or not; for nine of them have such bad constitu- 
tions that all the physicians in the world can’t save 
them, and the other six have such good constitutions 


" 


that all the physicians in the world can ’t kill them! 


THE PitGrims.—The fastidiousness of the New En- 
gland pilgrims in every thing relating to morals and 
manners is notorious. The marriage relations were 
sacredly regarded and divorces rarely allowed. Still 
they were not entirely inflexible. We find in Putnam's 
Monthly the decision of a court in the case of a lone 
‘oman, who had been deserted for ten years, in the 
following quaint style: 

“Mrs. Dorothy Pester, whose husband went into 
England some ten years since, and never was to this 
day heard of, upon her petition to this court, hath lib- 
erty granted her to marry, when God by his providence 
shall afford her an opportunity.” 


TAKING ExeErcisE.—An English lady at the Court 
of Vienna, with whom an “ Imperial Highness” danced 
three times on the same evening, flattered by his atten- 
tion, frankly expressed her gratification at the compli- 
ment. ‘I did not intend it as a compliment,” was the 
answer. “Then,” said the lady, “ your Highness must 
bevery fond of dancing.” “TI detest dancing,” was the 
unsatisfactory response. ‘“ What, then, may I ask, can 
be your Imperial Highness’ motive for dancing?” 
“Madam,” was the exalted personage’s curt reply, “ my 
medical attendant advises me to perspire!” 


AMUSING THE CHILDREN.—A Boston clergyman, 
who believes in amusements if properly conducted, says 
it is quite curious to note how many of our people have 
attended the circus the past week, only because they 
wanted to “ please the children;” but still more curious 
to observe that in very many instances it has taken two 
or three able-bodied men, with as many strong women, 
to look after one darling little boy or girl. 


REPARTEE.—It is said that when Thackeray was in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1856, he met there Mrs. 
Susan Petigru King, an authoress, and a brilliant and 
rather saucy woman. On being presented, Thackeray, 





who had been told something of the lady’s peculiarities, 
said: “I have heard that you are a fast woman, Mrs. 
King.” Without suffering a shadow of annoyance to 
appear on her broad but espiegle face, Mrs. King re- 


| sponded: “And I have been told that you were a 


gentleman.” 


Tat Trap.—A local preacher was “churched " for 
trapping on Sunday. He pleaded in excuse that one of 
his traps was set immediately by the path that led to 
his morning's appointment, and seeing a fox caught by 
the leg in it, he thought it better to put the thing out 
of its misery than to let it suffer till the next day. 
This was received as satisfactory, till one of his exam- 
iners asked whether he had not set the trap again. 
“Well,” said he with a most expressive gesture with 
his thumb and forefinger, “I barely set it.” 


CoRRUPTION OF WorDs.—A young lady asked a 
gentleman the meaning of the word “ surrogate,” and 
he explained it to her as “a gate through which par- 
ties go to get married.” ‘ Then I imagine,” said the 
lady, “that it is a corruption of the word sorrow- 
gate.” “You are right,” said he, ‘‘as woman is an 
abbreviation of woe to man.” 


Tue Lost 1s Founp.—On one occasion a reverend 
rector had a brother to preach for him, with whom he 
had exchanged. The brother neglected to tie his horse 
in the shed sufficiently strong, and he strayed. Most 
unfortunately the text of his sermon was that passage 
in Job, “ O, that I knew where I could find him,” ete. 
But no sooner had the text been announced, than a 
good man arose, with great solemnity, informing the 
minister that the horse had been found—when and 
where. 


Honorine.—Little Nannie is a close student of the 
Bible, but not very clear as to some points. ‘ Ma,” 
said she one Sunday evening, after having sat a good 
child all day in the house, “have I honored you to- 
day?” “I do not know, Nannie; why do you ask?” 
said her mother. ‘ Because,” said little Nan, shaking 
her curls sadly, “the Bible says, ‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long;’ and this 
has been, O, the longest day I ever saw.” 


THE TrvE Compass.— Well, my boy, so you are 
going to try your fortune in the city. I tel! you 'tis 
a dangerous ocean to launch your craft on,” said a 
man to his neighbor’s son. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the lad, taking his Bible from 
his pocket; “but, you see, I've got a safe compass to 
steer by.” 

“Stick to it! stick to it!” cried the man, “and the 
devil may blow hot or blow cold, he can’t hurt so 
much as a hair of your head.” 


AGAINsT PoLyGaMy.—At one of our public schools, 
the inspector asked the children if they could give 
any text of Scripture which forbade having two wives. 
One of the children sagely quoted in reply the text: 
“No man can serve two masters.” 


RosBBeERs.—A teetotaler being told by an opponent 
that temperance men ~=re a band of robbers, replied: 
“Yes; they have robbed the poor-house of its inmates, 
and the State prison of its victims.” 
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Easy-Cuarr Piety.—If we mistake not the temper 
of the times, there is a growing tendency among 
prosperous Christian men and women to lower the 
standard of Christian duty. Christ's doctrine of self- 
denial is so explained as to tolerate practices which | 
the Church formerly believed it condemned. Latitu- 
dinarianism, not to say antinomianism, is on the in- | 
crease, A morning attendance at Church, followed by 
a sumptuous dinner, a nap, and an evening of worldly 
conversation, is thought to be a satisfactory observance 
of the Christian Sabbath. The use of wine, not to say 
strong liquors, at the dinner table, is not unfrequent 
in so-called Christian homes. Attendance at the opera 
or theater is no more classed among interdicted amuse- 
ments. The sons and daughters of Christian house- 
holds are to be trained in dancing-schools, permitted 
to give juvenile balls, taught to play checkers, chess, 
billiards, and even cards. Opposition to these indul- , 
gences is pronounced Puritanism, and Christianity is | 
to be made so tolerant that such time-honored phrases 
as self-crucifixion, self-denial, keeping the body under, 
spiritually-minded, and the like, are to be cast out of 
the Christian vocabulary. Piety is no longer to be 
armor-clad, armed, and bivouacked in the battle-field; 
but is to be clothed in gay dressing-gown, slippered, 
lodged in well-stuffed easy chair. The road to heaven 
is to be traveled in railway cars, with ample accom- | 
modations for the world, flesh, and the devil, in suit- 
able portions of the train. 

We do not affirm that this state of things is universal, 
nor even general. God forbid they should be so! If | 
they were, the Church would be already fallen, which 
we do not believe. But that they are not uncommon 
in populous cities, every man largely conversant with 
Christian society must admit. That this spirit of self- 
indulgence is cherished and defended in and by nu- 
merous Christian families is undeniable. That it is 
increasing is equally true. That it will become gen- 
eral, if not sternly checked, we greatly fear. 

That this self-indulgent spirit is contrary to the 
spirit and genius of Christianity must, we think, be 
admitted. The purpose of Christianity is to bring the 
animal, the intellectual, the affectional nature of man 
into subordination to the moral and spiritual. Its 
grand aim is to make Jesus Lord of the soul and 
body. Hence, every thing which hinders the cultiva- 
tion of the moral and spiritual nature is hostile to the 
purposes of Christianity. But the amusements and 
indulgences referred to are hinderances to the unfolding 
of the divine life. Who denies this? Is the atmos- 
phere of the theater, opera-house, or ball-room favor- 
able to piety? Do the fumes of wine excite love to 
God-and man? Does a man grow holier by eating | 
sumptuous dinners, or by sleeping and trifling away 
his hours on Sunday afternoons? Nay, verily. These 
things tend rather to strengthen that stubborn self 
which the Gospel calls upon its followers to crucify, to | 
mrake the body master of the soul, and to grieve the | 
Holy Spirit of God. 








Sahined. 


Either, then, slip-shod piety is wrung, or the Church 
has hitherto misinterpreted the Gospel. We believe 
the Church to be right, and that her life depends on 
her opposition to the latitudinarianism which is insin- 
uating itself into her bosom. She must subdue it, or 
it will destroy her. 

Does the reader agree with me? Let him join his 
protest against these things to mine. Let him stand 
up for a strictly-interpreted Gospel—for the Gospel of 
self-denial, of separation from the world, and of heay- 
enly-mindedness. If he can not stay the tide of 
growing evil, let him at least keep out of it, and do 
what he may by word and deed to keep those out who 
are under his personal influence. 


TREADING UNDER Foot THE Son or Gop.—Dis- 
heartened by the extraordinary dangers and difficul- 
ties of their enterprise, a Roman army lost courage, 
and resolved on a retreat. The general reasoned with 
his soldiers. Expostulating with them, he appealed to 
their love of country, to their honor, and to their 
oaths. By all that could revive a fainting heart he 
sought to animate their courage and shake their reso- 
lution. Much they trusted, they admired, they loved 
him, but his appeals were all in vain. They were not to 
be moved; and carried away, as if by panic, they faced 
round to retreat. At this juncture they were forcing 
a mountain pass, and had just cleared a gorge where 
the road, between two stupendous rocks on one side 
and the foaming river on the other, was but a foot- 
path—broad enough for the step of a single man. As 
a last resort he laid himself down there, saying, “ If 
you will retreat, it is over this body you go, trampling 
me to death beneath your feet.” No foot advanced. 
The flight was arrested. His soldiers could face the foe, 
but not mangle beneath their feet one who loved them, 
and had often led their ranks to victory—sharing like 
a common soldier all the hardships of the campaign, 
and ever foremost in the fight. The sight was one to 
inspire them with decision. Hesitating no longer to 
advance, they wheeled round to resume their march; 
deeming it better to meet sufferings, and endure even 
death itself than trample under foot their devoted 
and patriotic leader. Their hearts recoiled from such 
an outrage. But for such as have named the name of 


| Christ not to depart from iniquity, for such as have 


enlisted under his banner to go back to the world, for 
such as have renounced sin to return to its pleasures, 
involve a greater crime. A more touching spectacle 
bars our return. Jesus, as it were, lays himself down 
on our path; nor can any become backsliders, and 
return to the practice and pleasures of sin without 
trampling him under their feet. These, Paul’s very 
words, call up a spectacle from which every lover of 
Christ should recoil with horror: “If he,” says that 
apostle, “ who despised Moses’ law died without mercy, 
of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he 
be thought worthy who hath trodden under foot the 


! Son of God!”—Dr. Guthrie. 
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LitTLE Crosses.—Christ comes to us morning by 
morning to present to us for the day that is opening 
diverse little crosses, thwartings of our own will, inter- 
ferences with our plans, disappointments of our little 
pleasure. Do we kiss them and take them up, and 
follow in his rear, like Simon the Cyrenean? Or do 
we toss them from us scornfully, because they are so 
little, and wait for some great affliction to approve our 
patience and our resignation to his will. Ah, how 
might we accommodate to the small matters of religion 
generally those words of the Lord, “ Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones!” Despise not thy 
little sins; they have ruined many a soul. Despise not 
little duties; they have been to many a saved man an 
excellent discipline of humanity. Despise not little 
temptations; rightly met, they have often served the 
character for some fiery trial. And despise not little 
crosses, for when taken up, and lovingly accepted at 
the Lord’s hand, they have made men meet for a great 
crown, even the crown of righteousness and life which 
the Lord hath promised them that love him.—Dr. 
Goulburn. 


LirtLeE Tu1nes.—Sir Fowell Buxton says: “I feel 
permitted to offer up my prayers for every thing that 
concerns me, and I am inclined to imagine that there 
are no little things with God. His hand is as manifest 
in the feathers of a butterfly’s wing, in the eye of an 
insect, in the folding and packing of a blossom, in the 
curious aqueducts of which a leaf is nourished, as in 
the creation of the world, and in the laws by which 
the planets move. I understand literally the injunc- 
tion, ‘In every thing make your requests known to 
God;’ and I can not but notice how amply these 
prayers have been met. 

“Silenced forever be the spirit that would say, 
‘Trouble not the Master,’ for the help you ask for 
relates to matters too insignificant for his dignity to 
notice. Only a little spirit can slight a little thing. 
Never let me trifle with trifles. Trifles educate me, 
trifles wake my temper, trifles color my views of truth, 
trifles influence my thoughts of God, trifles affect my 
power of prayer, trifles eombined make the very sub- 
limities of life. I will take to the Master these small 
perplexities, these little interests, these obscure, in- 
definite cares that weigh my spirit down, but which 
are too little to excite the sympathy of man, for they 
will not be little in the sight of God. It is his glory 


to notice things like these; and by his care for the | 
little, he proclaims his majesty and maintains his | 


throne.” 


REVERENT SPIRIT NECESSARY.—As a man can not 
profitably study nature without a reverent spirit— 
reverent to truth, reverent to science, willing to accept 
its teachings, depending not so much on his own pre- 
vious notions as upon its actual unfoldings, and often 
yield his prejudices under the power of new facts, so 
a man can not properly and profitably study the Bible 
without a reverent spirit—reverent to truth, reverent 





to piety, reverent to God. You must begin with | 
prayer, and end with prayer or praise. You can not | 


comprehend repentance without repentance; you can 


not understand regeneration without regeneration; you | 


can not cognize the sublime principles of faith without 


faith. You must be willing and obedient. You must | 


be loyal to God. You must forsake sin, and strive to 
hate sin, till you hate sin. You must choose righteous- 
ness, and strive to love righteousness, till you do love 
righteousness. Man does not comprehend the Bible 
with his earthly understanding, with his cold intel- 
lectual reason, but with his conscience, and with his 
heart. Beginning thus with the only proper first 
step, entering through the narrow wicket gate of 
penitence, and pressing forward in the pilgrim’s jour- 
ney, and consulting the roll for your practical good, 
you will erelong reach the delectable hills, and the 
varied results of your pilgrimage, and the occasional 
glances through the telescope of faith at the beautiful 
land over the river, will so refresh your spirit that 
mysteries will only develop your piety and strengthen 
your confidence and love; and, like others, the noblest 
of men that had ever lived, you will praise God for his 
Bible, and when you go down into the shadow of death, 
fear no evil, for this rod and this staff shall be your 
unfailing support.—Dr. Haven. 


VirTUE.—The creation of the sculptor may molder 
in the dust; the wreath of the bard may wither; the 
throne of the conqueror may be shivered by an oppos- 
ing power into atoms; the fame of the warrior may be 
no longer hymned by the recording minstrel; but 
virtue—that which hallows the cottage and sheds a 
glory around the palace—shall never decay. It is 
celebrated by the angels of God. It is written on the 
pillars of heaven and repeated down to earth. The 
rock breaker who possesses it is more noble than the 
intriguing statesman. I would rather be in his place; 
I would rather have the inward glory with which the 
poor man is crowned, than overshadow the world with 
martial banner. I would not exchange his lot for the 
reputation of a Byron, the eloquence of a Mirabeau, or 
the intellect of a Bacon. I may be despised here, but 
if I possess true virtue then I shall tower above them 
all, when the guilty shall tremble in their secret places 
as they behold the heavens roll together as a scroll.— 
Exchange. 


THE Cross oF Curist.—As far as in him lies, he 
who attributes the glory of redemption not to the cross 
of Christ but to his own holy conversation, renders 
void and of none effect the mystery of the Divine 
dispensation. But, God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom 
is our salvation, life, and resurrection. I see, indeed, 
three capital objects in the work of our salvation— 
first, the form of humility, by which the Son of God 
made himself of no reputation; second, the measure of 
love which he extended, even to the death upon the 
cross; and, third, the mystery of redemption, in which 
he suffered death. The two former, exclusive of the 
latter, are as if you painted on a vacuum. Great and 
necessary, indeed, was the example of humility; great 
and worthy of all acceptation was the example of his 
charity; but remove redemption, and these have no 
ground to stand upon. I would follow the humble 
Jesus. I would embrace with the arms of love him 
who loved me, and gave himself for me; but I must 
eat the Paschal Lamb. Unless I eat his flesh and drink 
his blood I have no life in me. Neither examples of 
humility nor displays of charity are any thing without 
redemption.—St. Bernard. 
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NEW RELIGIONS OF AMERICA. 


Tug work of Mr. Dixon, entitled, “ New America,” 
to which we referred a month ago, devotes a large 
share of attention to certain abnormal phases of 
religion manifesting themselves in our country. From 
the large space which these subjects occupy in the 
volumes one is inclined to think Mr. D. was greatly 
deceived with regard to the extent to which these | 
eccentric systems prevail, and their influence on Ameri- 
can society. Whether the author was so deceived or 
not, the reading of his volumes is almost certain to 
leave on the mind of the foreign reader the impres- 
sion that such systems as Shakerism, Spiritualism, 
Bible Communism, Mormonism, etc., are prevalent and 
influential forms of religion in America, so powerful 
and so extensive as to influence our national life, and 
become significant of religious thought and tendency | 
in the nation. Accordingly, while we at home scarcely 
notice these ripples in the current of our religion, and 
these anomalous spots on our American society, the 
periodicals of Great Britain are teeming with his- 
tories and philosophical explanations of the “New 
Religions of America,” and with wise conjectures as 
to what is to be the final influence of these novel 
religious tendencies on the future of our country. 

While at first sight we are inclined to smile at the 
grave treatment of some of these subjects by foreign 
writers, and feel that there is a sort of ridiculousness 
in the significance which they attach to them, yet as 
we read some of these articles, and see how they trace 
an intimate connection between these unhealthy relig- 
ious manifestations and other novel and unhealthy 
tendencies in our social life, we begin to inquire if it 
may not be possible that foreigners who study our 
social manners, habits, and tendencies more disinter- 
estedly than we can, are able to discern the logical 
origin and the dangerous tendency and drift of these 
things better than we can. We know with what 
trembling the staid conservative of Europe looks on 
the rapid development, the hasty movements, the 
prompt legislation, the quick and varied experiments 
characteristic of our young and vigorous nation, feel- 
ing that such rapidity, freedom, and variety of action 
in all departments of life would shake their govern- 
ments to their very foundations. It is impossible for 
them to understand American elasticity—the elasticity 
of our free institutions, which is such as to give the 
largest freedom of thought, expression, and action to 
all our people, without the slightest danger to the gov- 
ernment, or the slightest impediment to the steady, 
substantial progress of our social life. If some of our 
people wish to experiment in Shakerism at Mount 
Lebanon, or Spiritualism in Rochester, or Bible Com- 
munism in New York, or Mormonism in Utah, or if 
others desire to call conventions in behalf of Socialism 
in New York, or of Spiritualism in Chicago, ot of 
“Woman’s Rights” in Worcester, these experiments 
are but little more significant in our great national 








life than the ripples on the surface of the lake. They 
but touch the outer rind of our society; and Mr. Dixon 
and his reviewers greatly deceive themselves, and are 
unjust to us, if they imagine these fantastic faiths have 
obtained any serious hold on the popular mind of 
America. Mormons, Shakers, Spiritualists, and the 
rest are of little more importance than Irvingites, or 
Johanna Southcotites, or Muggletonians, are among our 
neighbors of Great Britain. 

And yet they do indicate tendencies of thought in 
America, and are significant of restlessness and dissat- 
isfaction in certain quarters, and a deep longing in 
certain classes for something that they do not find in 
the existing constitution of society and the prevalent 
forms of religion. It is a significant fact that they all 
originate in certain classes of society, that they are all 
more or less intimately connected, that they are born 
out of the same order and tendency of thought. They 
come from the restless, hard-worked, and discontented 
poor—who sigh over the inequalities of life, the empty 
and joyless lot which seems to fall to their portion here, 
and who believe that better things could be secured to 
them from a different order of society and other forms 
of religion. They are cries from the poor and suffer- 
ing, made materialistic by their necessities, and soured 
by the real or supposed wrongs done to them by society 
and the religion of the Churches. Hence, restless wo- 
man, grieving over her supposed wrongs, acts a prom- 
inent part in these new religions; and hence, too, 
doctrines of equality and fraternity, and systems of 
communism, and methods for the extirpation of pov- 
erty, for the distribution of wealth, and for the wider 
diffusion of happiness, are characteristic of one and all 
of these new movements. 

To see how all these systems have their origin in a 
common soil, and to discover the one key that unlocks 
them all, we need but glance over the doings of their 
conferences and conventions. And, first, we may look 
at the proceedings of the “ National Woman's Rights 
Convention,” at Worcester, in Massachusetts. The ob- 
ject of this Convention was stated by its President, 
Paulina Davis, as “ An epochal movement, the emanci- 
pation of a class, the redemption of half the world, the 
reorganization of all social, political, and industrial 
institutions and interests. This,” said she, “is the age 
of peace, and woman is its sign.” The resolutions 
passed at this Convention claimed the suffrage for 
“every human being of full age, who has to obey the 
law, and who is taxed for the support of the Govern- 
ment;” an equality of political rights so complete that 
“the word male should be struck out of all our State 


| Constitutions,” and a revision of the laws of property 


as affecting married persons; a better education for 
women; a fair partnership with men in trade and 
adventure, and a share in the administration of justice. 
It will be understood that we do not now quote these 
demands of the women “in Congress assembled,” as 
either approving or disapproving them, but as indica- 
ting in a certain class the spirit of restless dissatisfac 
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tion with things as they are—the spirit out of which is 
born all these proposed reconstructions of society and 
religion. 

The same spirit, sentiments, and principles were em- 
bodied in resolutions in “the platform” issued by the 
first National Convention of Spiritualists, held in 1864, 
in the city of Chicago; and at the third Conference of 
Spiritualists, held at Providence, Rhode Island, where 
“eighteen States and Territories were represented on 
the platform by accredited members.” More than half 
of these members were women, many of whom were 
prominent in the “ Woman's Rights Convention,” at 
Worcester. In this Conference of Spiritualists, John 
Pierpont, an aged preacher, said, “I am infidel to a 
great many forms of popular religion, because I do 
not believe in many of the points which are held by 
a majority of the Christians, nay, even of the Prot- 
estant Church. Instead of putting my faith in creeds 
and canons, I put it in progress, liberty, humanity, 
and spirits.” Mr. Perry said, “ As a spiritualist, I have 
yet to learn that we behold any thing as sacred, and I 
am opposed to any resolution that has the word sacred 
in it.” Mr. Finney said, in language quite obscure 
enough to have come from the spirits themselves, 
“The old religion is dying out. We are here to rep- 
resent this new religion, born of the Union and of the 
types of humanity in a cosmopolitan geography, the 
die of which was cast in the forges of Divine Provi- 
dence.” Then we have resolutions on the dignity of 
labor, the rights of man, the wrongs of society, etc. 

John Humphrey Noyes, the head of the Communistic 
Society, known as the Bible Perfectionists, prophesies 
the success of his scheme because it rests on “ God and 
equal rights,” and lays down the following as the 
essential foundations for a safe social theory: “1. Rec- 
onciliation with God; 2. Salvation from sin; 3. Broth- 
erhood of man and woman; 4. Community of labor 
and its fruits.” The fundamental doctrine of the 
Shakers springs from the same discontent and impa- 
tience with the present order of things, and is that 
“the restitution of all things” is to be effected by man 
upon the earth, and that it begins by his own transla- 
tion from a state of nature to a state of grace, from 
spiritual death to spiritual life, which is the only 
resurrection. Those prepared to enter into this new 
dispensation are called to live apart from the world, 
as brothers and sisters having all things in common, 
laboring to redeem the earth from the curse of sin. 
To this end they are enjoined to live in celibacy, not 
merely as a help to spiritual life, but as a means of 
putting an end to that state of sin and misery which 
Adam entailed on his descendants. Mormonism, on a 
larger and more imposing scale than either of the 
systems we have named, is but another great social 
experiment, arising and spreading among the discon- 
tented poor, and still finding its chief proselytes among 
the oppressed laborers of Europe, with only now and 
then an accession from our own country. It offers 
home, equality, brotherhood to the poor, the isolated, 
and the restless. Like Shakerism, it teaches that the 
earth is given to the Saints, and the Mormon is entitled 
to the full enjoyment of its wealth and sweets. It is a 
materialistic, sensual creed, offering present gratifica- 
tion to every desire, and an obliteration of the inequali- 
ties and injustices of society. 


Thus we find the common soil in which all these 
systems grow, and the common root from which they 
spring. In fact, they are but other phases of the great 
problem which is immediately thrusting itself upon the 
attention of statesmen and Christians—the question of 
labor, the relation of poverty and wealth, the inequali- 
ties of society—or whatever other form of expression 
we choose to give it—the essential fact itself being the 
restless dissatisfaction of the laboring masses with the 
society of the present. These masses feel the weight 
of labor and want resting upon them, and sometimes 
charge it upon society, sometimes upon government, 
sometimes upon religion in its present Church organiza- 
tions, sometimes upon classes, and are ready to demand 
reformations and reconstructions throughout the whole 
social fabric, from religion itself down to how many 
hours they shall work per diem. “In fact,” says a 
reviewer of Mr. Dixon’s work, “ the deification of labor 
might, I think, be called, not inaptly, the especial char- 
acteristic of these new creeds and religions.” 

The same writer traces the solution of these religious 
phenomena to a still lower depth, and finds their origin 
in the growing realism and materialism of the age. 
“Nobody,” says he, “can have observed the tone of 
European—and more especially of Anglo-Saxon Eu- 
ropean—thought without seeing that the tendency of 
the age is toward realism in religion as well as in art 
and literature. The cardinal tenet of all our existing 
Old World creeds is, that this mundane life is of no 
importance compared with that of the world to come. 
In former times men really believed this tenet, and 
based their actions on it. If the sole object of this 
life was to prepare for another, the mode in which you 
or others passed this mortal existence could be of no 
material consequence. A little more enjoyment, a little 
less suffering, were trifles light as air in view of the 
rewards and punishments of the future beyond the 
grave. But now, somehow or other, this belief has 
failed to satisfy mankind. It may be that our faith is 
not so vivid as it was; it may be that our view is 
larger. We have grown, even in the most orthodox 
sects, to attach a far greater value to this present 
existence, than is quite consistent with the abstract 
theory of our theology. The progress of national 
civilization may possibly have taught us to exaggerate 
the importance of what befalls us in this world. Asa 
matter of fact, however, whatever may be its origin, 
the doctrine of the new creed I take to be that this 
life is good, not as a means only of obtaining salva- 
tion, but as an end. As the world has gravitated 
toward this materialistic view, there has been felt the 
need of some faith other than that in which our 
fathers rested content.” 

As a corollary from this new faith multitudes have 
learned to believe that misery is not the appointed lot 
of mankind, and as a practical inference, concern them- 
selves more with the affairs of this earth than with 
those of the unknown land on which we shall all have 
to enter. Out of these dissatisfactions with the past 
and the present, and these aspirations to make the 
most of the life that now is, have sprung these experi- 
ments which have been named the “ New Religions of 
America.” Probably in our next number we may 
glance at the origin and nature of some of these “ re- 
| ligions.” 
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Hilterarg Hotires. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ITS CONFLICTS, ANCIENT AND | of scientific studies. 


Mopern. By E. E Marcy, A. M. 12mo. Pp. 480. 
$2. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. 
W. Carroll & Co.—This book is nothing more than an 
argument for Roman Catholicism, appearing under a 
misnomer, issuing from a house from which we usually 
receive Protestant works, and pursuing its argument 
under the disguise of its false name through nearly 
half the volume, then unreservedly opening its masked 
batteries for the demolition of Protestantism and the 
defense of Roman Catholic Christianity. As we open 
the volume and read some hundred pages in it, we feel 
here is a good presentation of Christian doctrine drawn 
from the right sources; but then comes the sudden and 
unexpected effort to identify this system of doctrines 
with that taught by the Romish Church, and immedi- 
ately after a defense of the unscriptural accretions of 
Romanism—such as “the invocation of saints,” “the 
worship of the Virgin,” “the sacred images and pic- 
tures,” etc. With the author of this volume Chris- 
tianity means Romanism, and its conflicts are the con- 
flicts of the early Church with paganism, infidelity, 
and heresy, and in modern times of the Papal Church 
with Protestantism, and especially with that phase of 
Protestantism known as Puritanism. The author is 
eminently conservative in Church and State, and ex- 
ceedingly dislikes “ radicalism,” whether it strikes at 
the old errors and tyrannies of Catholicism or at the 
wrongs and oppressions of governments and classes. 
Mr. Marcy is not in sympathy with the age, dislikes 
progress, would not go to war for the right, sees great 
danger in liberty of thought and speech, and thinks 
great improvement might be made in society if we 
would all become believing, submissive, and obedient 
Catholics. The book is not dangerous, and will not 
make many perverts to Rome, however covertly it 
may steal its way into circulation. 


THE CuLTURE DEMANDED BY MODERN LIFE; A Se- 
ries of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of Sci- 
entific Education. With an Introduction by E. L. 
Youmans. 12mo. Pp. 473. $2.25. Mew York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.— 
We have here a series of able arguments in behalf of 
scientific education, demanding, for our times, a larger 
proportion of time and attention to the study of sci- 
entific subjects in our collegiate course. The addresses 
are from the leading scientific minds of the age, such 
as Professors Tyndall, Henfrey, Huxley, Paget, Whe- 
well, Faraday, Liebig, and Draper; Drs. Carpenter, 
Hooker, Forbes; Herbert Spencer, Sir John Herschell, 
and many others. To say that they are able and ought 
to command the attention of all educators, is needless 
after naming their authors. Already some of our 
leading universities and colleges are relaxing the old 
exactions of the classical course, and giving larger op- 
portunities to the student to pursue the study of the 
sciences. The introductory essay in this volume on 
“Mental Discipline in Education,” by Professor You- 
mans, is a vigorous showing of the disciplinary power 








The importance of giving a larger 
space to scientific subjects in our educational courses 
is being every year more and more felt and acknowl- 
edged, and these able lectures may be regarded as out- 
growths and exponents of the present state of thought. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. By 
Alexander Campbell. With a Brief Sketch of President 
Campbell's Life. Edited by W. T. Moore. 12mo. Pp. 
379. $1.75. Cincinnati: H. S. Bosworth. For sale 
by R. W. Carroll & Co.—Alexander Campbell has filled 
a large place in the public mind of this generation, 
and succeeded during his own lifetime in impressing 
his views on a great multitude of followers. He was 
the son of a devout and remarkable father, Rev. 
Thomas Campbell, a relative and classmate of the 
Scotch poet of the same name. Soon after reaching 
this country in 1807, whither he came as a warm- 
hearted Presbyterian, Mr. Campbell, the elder, felt 
the inefficiency of denominational organizations for the 
enlightenment and salvation of the world, and con- 
ceived a system of Christian union upon the basis of 
the Bible and the Bible alone. His plan failed to 
meet the approbation of his Presbytery, and ended in 
a separation in 1808. He formed a society in Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania, in which all creeds and 
confessions of faith were discarded, and all human or 
ecclesiastical authority in matters of religion was abso- 
lutely and entirely rejected. This was the initial 
movement of what has subsequently developed into 
Campbellism, or, as it prefers to be called, the Chris- 
tian Church. Instead of combining all denominations 
in a broad union, the movement has only given us an- 
other denominational organization; and although still 
discarding authoritative creeds, they have become as 
fixed in their doctrinal notions, and as exacting in 
ecclesiastical forms as any other denominations. The 
son outstripped the father, and has really been the 
presiding and developing genius of the body. 

The lectures in the present volume were delivered 
before the morning class of Bethany College, during 
the session of 1859-60. We do not see that they are 
characterized by any depth of thought or originality 
of view, unless many fanciful and eccentric theories 
and interpretations which appear in them be accepted 
as originality. The style is involved, desultory, and 
broken up by constant and abrupt transitions from 
one subject to another. This is due, we presume, to 
their extemporaneous delivery, and may have added 
to their interest as lectures, but detracts from their 
worth in a book. The sermons and extracts from ser- 
mons appended to the lectures are much better in both 
style and thought. 


THE Lanp or Toor. By J. Ross Browne, Author 
of “ Yusef,” “Crusoe’s Island,” “An American Family 
in Germany,” ete. Illustrated by the Author. 12mo. 
Pp.542. $2. New York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co.—There is no better traveler than 
J. Ross Browne, and we know of no recent deseriber 
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of foreign sights and subjects whose follower we are so 


willing to be, while he does all the rough journeying 
with his knapsack on his back and his exceedingly-light 
purse in his pocket, and we sit quietly in our room 


these hot July days, and, through his graphie sketches | 


and still more graphic pictures, see what he saw and 


hear what he heard. Those who were delighted with | 


his genial, racy sketches of German life in the “ Amer- 
ican Family in Germany,” will not find so much to 
laugh at among the solemn, staid Russians, but quite as 
much to interest and entertain. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON AMERICAN GRAPE 
CULTURE AND WINE-Maxkina. By Peter B. Mead. 
8vo. Pp. 483. $3.50. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—The author is a 
veteran horticulturist, and he knows whereof he writes. 
The volume is a record of his own practice and experi- 
ence, and he has striven to make it a safe guide to all. 
Though elementary, it is not superficial, and the reader 
who consults it on any department of grape growing 
and vineyard dressing will find it sufficiently full and 
satisfactory. The work is illustrated by neatly-cut 
wood engravings, drawn from nature. 


THACKERAY'S Lectures. The English Humorisis, 
The Four Georges. Complete in One Volume. 12mo. 
Pp. 449. $1.25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—We have already 
spoken of this really-fine edition of Thackeray's works 
from the press of the Harpers, and have not yet ceased 
to wonder how a book so large and so well made as this 
is, can be sold for $1.25. These lectures are first among 
the best of Thackeray’s productions. 


Curiosity SHOP, AND SKETCHES. Four Volumes in 
One. 16mo. Pp. 1,238. $1.50. Globe Edition. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll 
& Co.—This is another issue of the Globe Edition of 
Dickens’s works—one of the best of the many editions 
now appearing. It contains the “ Old Curiosity Shop,” 
which we have accepted as one of Dickens's best, con- 
taining that inimitable character, “ Little Nell.” To 
this story are added a number of “reprinted pieces,” 
and those “sketches of every-day life and every-day 
people,” which first introduced Mr. Dickens to the pub- 
lic. The illustrations, from designs by Darley and Gil- 
bert, are very fine, 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MARTIN CHUZZLE- 
WIT, AND DomBEY ANDSon. By Charles Dickens. The 
Diamond Edition. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Two additional vol- 
umes of the Diamond series, in which the complete stories 
of Chuzzlewit and Dombey & Son are compressed into 
a space not too large for the pocket, while the style and 
finish of the books are worthy of the library. 


Tue Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. Be- 
ing the First of a New Edition of Dickens's Works, 
entitled, The Charles Dickens Edition. Eight Iilustra- 
tions. Square 16mo. Pp. 497. $1.50. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—And 
still they come. This is an entirely new edition, to be 
issued simultaneously in England and America, under 


the editorial supervision of Mr. Dickens himself, and | 


its characteristics are to be “ legibility, durability, beauty, 
and cheapness.” The present volume certainly accom- 


plishes these points. The page is a flowing, open one, 
in clear type, on fine toned paper, and the volume 
strongly bound in cloth. 


THE History OF THE CHURCH, IN VERSE. For 
the Use of Bible Classes, Schools, and Families, in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. By John Henry Hopkins, 
D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont. 12mo. 
Pp. 256. New York: W. I. Pooley. Cincinnati: R. 
W. Carroll & Co.—As we seldom have an opportunity 
of using poetry in our “ Literary Notices” we will let 
the Bishop introduce his own book: 


‘* With humble hope some aid to bring 
To remedy this evil of our time, 
I give my reader here a novel thing— 
A history of the Church, composed in rhyme. 


The form, I trust, its use will recommend, 
Although it wears an unaccustomed dress ; 
The verse some small attractiveness may lend, 

And help the memory better to impress. 
To high poetic power I lay no claim, 
Nor would my subject favor its display ; 
To write a useful book was all my aim; 
How far successful, ’t is not mine to say. 
But I can promise that the leading facts, 
From the beginning, shall with truth appear, 
In just accordance with the words and acts 
Of Him whose worship claims our love and fear.” 


THE Buinp BAsKET-MAKER LiBRARY. Four Vol- 
umes ina Box. New York: Carlton & Porter. Cin- 
cinnati: Poe & Hitchcock.—The names of these four 
beautiful little books are, Nurse Brame, The Blind 
Basket-Maker and his Little Daughter, Charley and 
Edith, and Little Sue and her Friends. They are a 
sequel to that most popular book, “ Ministering Chil- 
dren,” written by the same author, who prefaces each 
volume with a neat little letter to the “dear children 
who welcomed” the former book. Of these little books 
Dr. Wise says, ‘‘ We feel sure that no right-minded 
reader will rise from the perusal of these stories with- 
out feeling convicted of selfishness, nor without warmer 
aspirations after that highest development of Christian 
life which demonstrates itself in daily deeds of kind- 
ness to those who are poor in things spiritual and 
temporal.” 


THE Last CHRONICLE OF BaRsET. By Anthony 
Trollope. With Illustrations by George H. Thomas. 
8vo, cloth. Pp. 362. $2. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


APpPLETON’s HAND-Book OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. 
The Northern Tour. Being a Guide through all the 
Northern, Western, and North- Western States and Ter- 
ritories, with Descriptive Sketches of the Principal Cities 
and Towns, and Maps of the Leading Routes of Travel. 
By Edward H. Hall. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. $3.—Brimful of in- 
formation, and indispensable to the traveler. 


CaTALOGUEs.— Pennington Seminary and Female Col- 
legiate Institute, of the New Jersey Annual Conference, 
Pennington, New Jersey, Rev. T. Hanlon, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. North-Western Female College, Evanston, Iili- 
nois, Rev. Lucius H. Bugbee, M. A., President. Xenia 
| Female College, Xenia, Ohio, William Smith, A. M., 
| President. Moore's Hill Male and Female Collegiute 
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Institute, Moore's Hill, Indiana, Rev. Thomas Har- 


rison, President. Willoughby Collegiate Institute, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, Rev. John B. Robinson, President. 
Morgantown Female Collegiate Institute, Morgantown, 
West Virginia, Rev. G. W. Arnold, Principal. Brook- 
ville College, Brookville, Indiana, Rev. J. H. Martin, 
A. M., President. Pittsburg Female College, Pittsburg, 
Penn., Rev. I. C. Pershing, D. D., President. 


MIscELLANEOUS.—THE BANKRUPT LAW, WITH OR- 
DERS AND Forms. Paper, 25 cents. New York: Har- 


| per & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—A 
| convenient form for this important law. 


Sowine THE WinpD. A Novel. By E. Iynn Lin- 
ton. NoRA AND ARCHIBALD LEE. A Novel. By the 
Author of Agnes Tremorne, ete. Nos. 290 and 291 of 
Harper's Library of Select Novels. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 


MInuTES OF THE OnIO State SunpAy ScHooL 





CONFERENCE. Cleveland, Ohio, May 29 and 30, 1867. 


Hiterarg, Brientific, anf Bratistiral Sirms. 


HELIOTYPOGRAPHY.—To print from plates made by 
the action of the sunlight, without the aid of the graver 
of the artist, has long been an object which those inter- 
ested in the matter have striven to accomplish. At last 
the feat has been accomplished, and plates are now 
produced in type-metal, or zinc, which is harder than 
type, which can be printed from upon the ordinary 
printing-press in exactly the same manner as the ordi- 
nary method of printing from type or wood-cuts. The 
success of this invention is established beyond a doubt, 
and letters-patent have been taken out in this country 
and Europe. A company has been formed in this city 
called the Heliotype Company, and an establishment 
has been opened at 90 Fulton-street. We have visited 
the place, and have examined specimens of the print- 
ing, and the plates from which the impressions were 
made. Nothing more perfect could be desired, and 
when the reader is informed that they can be produced 
at an expense of one-fourth of the present prices asked 


value as well as a great achievement in art. 
before us specimens of this new method of printing 
in the shape of an autograph letter from Dr. Leonard 
W. Bacon, a map of the New England and Middle 
States, which was originally drawn with a pen, and a 
page of the Illustrated London News much reduced in 
size. All of these are as perfect as the originals, in 
fact exact fac similes. There is no branch of the art 
of printing to which this new process is not applicable. 
Every thing which can be reproduced upon paper in 
black and white, is brought out to absolute perfec- 
tion—the finest engravings, maps, music, pictures, en- 
larged or reduced to any size desired, etc. In a few 
weeks it is confidently expected that the artist will be 
able to take the photograph of any person, house, or 
study from nature desired, and sending it to this 
heliotype company, have returned in a few hours an 
exact copy in metal which can be printed from upon 
the ordinary printing-press. What more than this can 
be desired it is difficult to imagine. 

The plates produced by this new process are capable 
of producing any number of impressions, as each line 
is braced, the acid, by a new process, being limited in 
its operations, not having the opportunity to eat under 
the face of the type, thus producing a shell which would 
soon break down. The more work there is upon a 


it. Some of Gustave Dore’s superb Bible illustrations 
are easily reproduced as exact as the originals. Pro- 
fessor Doremus of this city is having a very old and 
rare work on physiology, which was printed some time 
in 1600, and is full of fine and costly engravings, re- 
produced by this novel and cheap process. We confi- 
dently expect to see this wonderful invention com- 
pletely drive wood-cuts and hand-engraving out of use. 
A man would be foolish, indeed, to pay three times as 
much for a wood-cut done by hand as he would have 
to pay for the same thing by the new process of Helio- 
typography. It is only necessary to add that the cele- 
brated house of Waters & Son, of this city, map en- 
gravers, are deeply interested in this matter—WNew 
York Evening Gazette. 


Kansas Scuoon Statistics.—From the sixth an- 








nual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, it appears that in the year 1866 there were, in 


for wood-cuts, he will see that it is of some practical | 871 school districts, 31,258 children in attendance upon 


We have | 


our common schools. There were 1,086 teachers, whose 
aggregate wages were $115,924. The total value of 
school-houses was $318,897. Besides these, there are 
reported eighty-three select schools, with 113 teachers, 
and 3,268 scholars; three academies and institutes; nine 
colleges and universities—two of these commercial col- 
leges—numbering thirty-nine teachers and professors, 
and 958 students. Add to these the State Normal 
School, the State Agricultural College, and the State 
University, and the pupils attending them, and the 
grand total of scholars in the Kansas schools last year 
was 35,789. 


THE Buinp IN GREAT Britarin.—The number of 
blind people in Great Britain is estimated at 30,000. 
In England and Wales the ratio of the blind to the 
rest of the population is one in 1,037; in Scotland, one 
in 1,086; in Ireland, one in 843; and in the Channel 
Islands, one in 720. 


ScrentTiFIc Macic.—Professor Doremus, of New 
York, recently delivered a lecture, in which, as we 
learn from the Druggists’ Circular, he introduced sev- 
eral illustrations of the constitution of gun cotton. 
The lecturer once placed a linen handkerchief in an 


| explosive condition, and then had it thrown into the 


picture tae better this new process seems to apply to | 


wash. His servant girl washed, dried, and sprinkled 
it ready for ironing, without her being aware of its 
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character. The moment she placed the hot iron on 
the handkerchief it vanished into thin air, much, of 
course, to her astonishment and affright. Had such a 
thing occurred before the principles of science were 
so generally understood as they now are, it would 
have been attributed to supernatural agency. 


NATIONAL Finances.—At the outbreak of the civil 
war the entire national debt of the United States was 
$65,000,000. In April, 1862, it had swollen to $523,299,- 
945; in 1863 it had grown to $939,497,359; in 1864, 
$1,656,815,105, and by March, 1865, the debt was 
$2,866 855,077. Our liability may be put down, in 
round numbers, at $3,000,000,000. 

In 1860 France paid taxes to the amount of $413,- 
101,505; Austria, $183,300,445. The payment of three 
hundred millions of dollars annually, to the national 
debt of the United States, would extinguish it in thirty 
years. 


How our Ancestors Livep.—Erasmus, who visited 
England in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
gives a curious description of an English interior of 
the better class. The furniture was rough, the walls 
unplastered, but sometimes wainscoted or hung with 
tapestry, and the floor covered with rushes, which 
were not changed for months. The dogs and cats had 
free access to the eating-rooms, and the fragments of 
meat and bones were thrown to them, which they 
devoured among the rushes, leaving what they could 
not eat to rot there, with the draining of beer-vessels 
and all manner of unmentionable abominations. There 
was nothing like refinement or elegance in the luxury 
of the higher ranks; the indulgences which their 
wealth permitted consisted in rough and wasteful pro- 
fusion. Salt beef and strong ale constituted the prin- 
cipal part of Queen Elizabeth’s breakfast, and similar 
refreshments were served to her in bed for supper. 
At a series of entertainments given by the nobility in 
1669, where each exhausted his invention to outdo the 
others, it was universally admitted that Lord Goring 
won the palm for the magnificence of his fancy. The 
description of this supper will give us an idea of what 
was then thought magnificent. It consisted of four 
huge, brawny pigs, piping hot, bitted and harnessed, 
with ropes of sausages, to a huge pudding bag, which 
served for a chariot. 


Resutts oF Hien CurturE.—France obtains fifty 
per cent. more wheat per acre than the United States, 
England more than one hundred per cent. greater 
crops, and the secret is superior cultivation and ma- 
nuring. 


Crises IN LiFre.—Sixty-three years of age is said 
to be the grand climacteric, or turn of life, a critical 
period for masculine humanity, more men dying at that 
age, or near it, than at any other, leaving accidents 
and violent deaths aside. A like critical period for 
feminine humanity is forty-seven years. 


CHANGING PoPULATION.—The Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican says there is “a very rapid change of 
population going on in our manufacturing towns. 
Foreign working people have come in to such an 
extent as, in many villages, to constitute the con- 
trolling element, and the natives do not find it pleas- 


ant to live among those whose religion, and social and 
domestic life are so unlike the New England style.” 


DEPTH OF THE OCEAN.—The average depth of the 
Atlantic Ocean is estimated at 25,000 feet, and of the 
Pacific at 20,000. The deepest water in the Atlantic 
is off the Island of St. Helena, which has been sounded 
37,000 feet, or over five miles. 


InDIAN LITERATURE.—Professor Max Muller, of 
Oxford, has announced his intention of publishing in 
eight volumes, “The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins,” 
as preserved to us in the oldest collection of religious 
poetry, the Rig veda-Sanhita, translated and explained. 


AvsTRALIA—In 1846 the colony of New Sonth 
Wales included what is now Victoria. Its population 
was then 200,000, it is now 400,000. There were then 
394 schools and 19,033 scholars, now there are 1,069 
schools and 53,453 scholars; there were 138 mills, now 
there are 175; there were 124 manufactories, now there 
are 2,133; the tillage area was 183,360 acres, now it is 
378,254: there were 88,126 horses, now there are 282,- 
687; there were 1,430,736 horned cattle, now there are 
1,961,905; there were 7,908,811 sheep, now there are 
8,132,511; the ships employed were 800, the tunnage 
of which was 140,000 tuns: now 2,000 ships are em- 
ployed, the tunnage of which is 650,000 tuns; the yearly 
export of gold was nil, now it is £2,647,668; 40,000 
tuns of coal were raised, now 600,000 tuns are raised; 
the expenditure was £290,000, now it is £2,314,794. 





LossEs OF PrusstA tN WAR.—An official account of 
Prussian loss in the late war is now published, and 
shows a return of 229 killed and 611 wounded officers, 
and of 3,735 killed and 15,580 wounded, rank and file. 


OUTBREAK OF PLAGUE ON THE FuPHRATES.—The 
telegraph sends evil news from Bagdad. What is de- 
clared to be the veritable Asiatic plague has appeared 
at Kerbeeiah, on the Euphrates; and of the two settled 
Arab tribes, 1,000 strong, whom it has attacked, 100 
have been carried off. A telegraphic report, dated 
June 4th, from the quarantine inspector at Bagdad, 
states that whatever may be the real character of the 
malady, its symptoms are clearly those of the pest, 
typhus fever, glandular swellings, carbuncles, and livid 
spots on the skin. The inducing causes of the out- 
break are supposed to have been the miasma following 
the late floods, the poverty, filth, and crowded state in 
which the people live. Prompt measures have been 
taken by the Bagdad authorities to prevent the spread 
of the malady, and, thanks to these and the great heat 
of the weather, the outbreak is said to be already 
subsiding. 





JAPAN.—The progress of intimate relations between 
this country and Japan is illustrated in the fact that 
the “Japanese Commissioners, now at Washington, 
have purchased twenty thousand volumes of school 
books for the instruction of the Japanese. Among 
the books are two thousand three hundred school dic- 
tionaries, four thousand readers and spellers, ten thou- 
sand copy-books, eight hundred English grammars, 
seven hundred copies of Wells’s scientific text-books; 
also botanies, universal history, astronomy, anatomy, 
drawing-books, geographies, etc.” 
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Geirosgeri of Beli 


Retiaious Festival AT RomE.—The canonization 
which has just taken place at Rome, in commemora- 
tion of the martyrdom of Saint Peter, is the 191st. 
There have been no less than thirty-eight canoniza- 
tions in the present century. The religious ceremonies 
connected with this commemoration are said to have 
been one of the most gorgeous pageants ever witnessed. 
The observances were commenced with a general illu- 
mination of the city. Says the Herald’s reporter, “St. 
Peter's shone like a great church on fire. At seven 
o'clock this morning there was a grand procession of 
prelates, priests, monks, and soldiers, from the Vatican 
to St. Peter's. His Holiness the Pope was carried 
on the throne. There was an immense crowd assem- 
bled in the interior of the church before his arrival. 
St. Peter's was most magnificently decorated with 
cloths of gold, silver tapestries, paintings, and two 
hundred thousand yards of crimson silk. The build- 


ing was lighted up with many milions of candles. | 


There were 100,000 people within its walls, including 
the ex-King of Naples, the Foreign Ministry, 500 Car- 
dinals, Archbishops, and Bishops, and many thousands 
of clergymen, priests, friars, and monks. 


the world.” 


Mexico.—Mr. Westrup, lately appointed Bible Agent 
in place of Mr. Hickey, states that the colporteurs in 
Mexico are successfully prosecuting their work. Ina 
town in North Zacatecas, which they found remarkably 
enlightened and unprejudiced, they emptied their sad- 
dle-bags in one street. Mr. Westrup says that the 
people are evidently awakening to an idea of the 
truth. Many come miles to make inquiry about our 
religion. The influence of Rome diminishes contin- 
ually, so that “there never was such a dull time of 
Lent at Easter in Monterey.” And while the Romish 
meetings are growing less, those of the Protestants are 
continually increasing. 


Jrws.—A Convention of delegates from the princi- 
pal Jewish Synagogues of the country has recently 
been in session in Philadelphia, A paper read by 
Rev. Mr. Leeser claimed that the Fallachiaux tribes 
of Abyssinia, and the people of the interior of China, 
are the lineal descendants of the lost tribes. Their 
manners, customs, and forms of prayer show this to 
be the case. As efforts are making to convert them 
to Christianity, a messenger is about to be sent out by 
the Universal Israelitish Alliance of Paris to counter- 
act the movement. The Business Committee deprecated 
the system prevalent for so many years of sending 
large sums to Palestine, which was spent in alms- 
giving, thus affording merely temporary relief, and 
causing the sojourner to be dependent on the charita- 
ble for their livelihood. They propose to stop this evil 
system, and, instead, to send out money to be ex- 
pended in encouraging the development of agricultural 
and industrial pursuits, and offering premiums for 
well-directed efforts in this direction. The plan of 





There were 
even nuns and soldiers from almost every country in | 





Qinns Guielligrare., 


the Committee was adopted. It was resolved to codp- 
erate in measures for removing the Jews of Servia, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Roumania, and the Barbary States 
to Palestine, and colonize them there. It was alse 
decided to establish a Jewish College at Philadelphia. 


CHANGE OF NAME.—A change of name of the Dutch 
Reformed Church has for some time been seriously 
agitated among the people of that denomination. At 
the recent General Synod, which convened at Geneva, 
New York, the proposed change was accomplished by 
dropping the word “Dutch,” and adding the words 
“in America.” The name now is “ Reformed Church 
in America.” The vote for change stood 102 yeas to 
7 nays. The result is somewhat remarkable as a tri- 
umph over conservatism, the Church being one of the 
most conservative of Protestant denominations. 


THE GosPEL IN Beyrout.—Since the dreadful days 
of Maronite and Mohammedan bloodshed in the Leba- 
non Mountains, the work of evangelization has been 
going steadily forward. This spiritual heritage is not 
all desolate. Christian influence is widening and win- 
ning, and modern civilization is felt even in these 
strongholds of the false prophet’s power. Of espe- 
cial consequence is the orphan-house, under the direc- 
tion of the deaconesses. This is not only a day school, 
but it keeps the children intrusted to its care under 
its control for a number of years, and thus weans 
them from old influences, habits, and ideas, and trans- 
fers them into a new spiritual and moral atmosphere. 
Only in this way can the mournful, deeply-rooted 
Arab ideas, which effectually bar the way to every 
advance of the Gospel, be thoroughly conquered. This 
orphan-house educates daily, without charge, 130 girls. 
The good effects, which have already gone forth from 
this institution, are already fully evident. The natives 
who at first entertained a deep and often very ab- 
surdly-manifested suspicion, look now upon the estab- 
lishment with the utmost confidence. From all parts 
of Mt. Lebanon applications are made for the reception 
of children—no more, however, than 130 can be accom- 
modated. 

Besides these orphans, our deaconesses in Beyrout 
instruct some seventy daughters of rich parents, among 
them especially those of Greek families, as also several 
Mohammedan children. Some of these are boarders in 
the institution. 


CuuRCHESs IN Cuicaco.—Of the various religious 
denominations in Chicago, twenty-five years ago there 
were in that city only the following churches: One 
Episcopal, where there are now 13; 1 Methodist, where 
there are now 18; 1 Baptist, where there are now 9; 1 
Catholic, where there are now 17; 1 Universalist, 
where there are now 2; 1 Unitarian, where there are 
now 2; 1 Swedenborgian, or New Church congregation, 
having now a codrdinate chapel; and 2 Presbyterian 
Churches, the second just organized, with twenty-six 
members, where now there are 18, including 2 Re- 
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formed Dutch Churches. Since the year 1842 there 
have been established in the city 7 Congregational 
Churches, 4 Old School Presbyterian, 1 German Re- 
formed, 3 United Presbyterian, 1 Scotch Presbyterian, 
2 Reformed Protestant Dutch, and 10 Lutheran, besides 
several small Churches of minor sects. Thus there are 
now 107 Churches, where there were only eight or nine 
a quarter of a century ago. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHtURcCH—OLD ScHoo.i.—The fol- 
lowing are the statistics for the year 1867: 




















By ROOG.....cccccoscooccscccrcesccosecevore 35 
Prenbyteries..cccccccccscoscccccccccccccecccccccccecccsococsocecccs ccs 176 
Licentiates ° 254 
Candidates for the ministry 312 
Ministers.... 2,302 
CRUTCHES... ccccsecocccoscccses - 2,622 
Members added on exam D 18,848 
Members added on certificate... 13,074 
Total number of communicant 246,350 
Adults baptized..........cc.cccceseee 5,266 
Infants baptized.. 10,269 
Number of persons in Sabbath schools.. 196,023 
Congregational PULpOSeS........0..secereeeereeerees 2,673,606 
For the boards............s00 sees 625,512 
For disabled ministers...........+ ° 27,473 
For miscellaneous purposes..........scccceecseseesseceeeeeees 392,372 
Whole amount contributed 3,731,164 
Contingent fund..........ccccccrseceeeeees ove 12,1 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—NEW ScHooL.—The Min- 
utes of the General Assembly of the New School Pres- 
byterian Church, which met at Rochester, shows a 
large increase in the ministry and membership of the 
Church, and a great advance in the contributions for 
the year 1867: 


ID sc cncasicccereansine 
Presbyteries........... 
SIND cccnincccnsnnisidotiunetinietnnsenans 
Licentiates.........000-00+ 

Candidates ..........+.+ 
CR oc coreneceasesesesecen 
Added on examination... 
Added on certificate......... 
Communicants..........000000 
Adult baptisms................ 
Infant baptisms............... 
Sunday schoo! members..... cose 
ene 
Home missions............ 
Foreign missions. 
BID ccccianicesenstinnatnntindiadanaenensinnentabiadnimeentn 
Publication ... oxee 
BRRIONOTS BENE as concesvre ceoccecoscensce con cesesencnensee 
Congregational ose 
TRIBCOTIANSOUD svcccevsssee sce csesecceesseces cvcneenecccscnsesoesenessse 4 


























THE FRENCH CONFERENCE.—The sixteenth Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church in France and Switzer- 
land was held in Lausanne, from the 13th to the 21st 
June. It was presided over by Pastor P. Lucas. It 
is just ten years since the Conference was held, and 
for the first time in Lausanne. A comparison of the 
statistics, then and now, will show what the progress 
has been: 







1857, 1867. Ince. 
Districts. " 2 3 
Circuits. 13 16 3 
ene 24 29 5 
Chapels and preach 141 185 44 
Colporteurs and schoolmasters 7 19 12 
Local preachers.............sccceses . 65 96 31 
Members ..........++ 1,272 1,890 618 
Members on trial. - 14 176 62 
Sunday schools............... 34 49 15 
Sunday school teachers.... wccccce 177 275 98 
Sunday school scholars...........+..+ss00001,631 2,385 754 


The increase for this year alone includes 5 local 
preachers, 308 members, 8 Sunday schools, 53 teachers, 
434 scholars, and about 600 hearers, the whole average 
of persons attending our ministry being 10,000. This 
encouraging progress is due to revivals which have 





broken out in most of our circuits, for it is a pleasing 
fact that the increase of members has taken place in 
every circuit save one, and in that circuit the decrease 
was only 4. 

There is also a satisfactory progress in receipts. 
More than £1,000 have been raised by our people, for 
the expenses of public worship and the support of the 
ministry; £410 for the Missionary Society; and £760 
for chapel building or chapel debts. The total receipts 
for official funds, including the Worn-out Preachers’ 
Fund, and the donations for our institution, amount 
to £2,350. 


American Tract Socrety.—During the year end- 
ing April 1, 1867, the American Tract Society printed 
nearly 44,000,000 pages of minor reading matter, with 
enough more in the form of books to make a total of 
over 215,000,000 pages. These belonged to 837,676 
volumes, and over 7,000,000 copies of tracts. 


AMERICAN Sunpay ScHoon Union —tThe annual 
report shows that there are now between eighty and 
ninety missionaries in the service. Its library contains 
1,200 volumes, 27 different missionaries report having 
organized 810 new schools, containing 5,707 teachers, 
and 34,347 scholars. Besides these, the following new 
schools were organized: Wisconsin and Minnesota, 174; 


| Michigan, 140; Ohio, 60; Kentucky, 42; North Caro- 


lina, 25; South Carolina, 35; Arkansas, 35; Pennsyl- 
vania, 50; New York, 83; New England, 17. The fol- 
lowing shows the aggregate of results: New schools 
organized, 1,671, containing teachers, 10,559, scholars, 
67,204; schools visited and aided, 6,090, containing 
teachers, 45,175, scholars, 351,485; families visited, 
35,924; miles traveled, 314,410; Scriptures distributed, 
9,281; books and other requisites given to Sunday 
schools, $15,331,098. 

The receipts from contributions and legacies during 
the year amounted to $98,727.64. The expenditures 
were $108,833.29. 


Hicu: CourcH GoVERNMENT.—A few weeks ago, 
Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, jr., of the Episcopal Church, 
preached in a Methodist pulpit in New Jersey. An 
offense of so heinous a character against ecclesiastical 
law can not be winked at, and Mr. Tyng is summoned 
for trial upon charges preferred before the Bishop of 
his diocese. The discipline which is unable to reach 
those who introduce the Roman Catholic ritualism into 
Episcopal Churches is to recover its vigor in prosecu- 
ting a clergyman for preaching the Gospel in another 
denomination. The contrast between the inability in 
the one case, and the ability in the other, will be inter- 
esting to the reflective. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The Chicago 
Theological Seminary, of the Old School Presbyterian 
Church, has erected its first permanent building, raised 
three professorship endowments of $30,000 each, and 
secured $8,000 toward a fourth. The alumni have in- 
creased from thirty-seven to sixty-five, and the assets 
have risen to nearly $200,000. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SCOTLAND.—There are 
2,600 Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. Of these 
about 1,000 belong to the Established Church, 1,000 to 
the Free Church, and 600 to the United Presbyterian 


| body. 
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Hoiter’s Bable. 


Curomo-LiTHOGRAPHY.—The perfection which has 
been attained in the production of chromo-lithographic 
pictures almost entitles the art to be recognized as one 
of the fine arts. The process consists in engraving 
upon stones in such a manner as that pictures may be 
printed from them in oil colors. When well executed 
the pictures are excellent imitations of oil painting. 
The art has been carried to a very considerable degree 
of perfection in this country, and our own city of Cin- 
cinnati has gained an honorable place in the history of 
the art in America. For some years the house of 
Middleton & Strobridge, and subsequently the two 
names at the head of two different establishments in 
this city, have been enjoying a very wide reputation 
as producers of chromo-lithographic portraits. These 
portraits have been greatly admired for their accuracy, 
and especially for the fineness and beauty of the work- 
manship. Messrs. Strobridge & Co. have now placed 
on our table two pictures in a new department. The 
one is a cluster of fruits and flowers. The picture 
is really beautiful, and in the accuracy of the draw- 
ng and the blending of the colors produces a very 
pleasing effect even on the critical eye. The other is 
an interior, exhibiting in the foreground a variety of 
vegetables and edible articles—radishes, tomatoes, a 
bunch of celery, fish, ete., very pleasing in the clear 
and brilliant coloring. The pictures were originally 
designed, we believe, by H. E. Wagner. Both pictures 
are in oval form, and, neatly framed, will be a chaste 
ornament on the wall. They may be ordered of Stro- 
bridge & Co., Cincinnati. 


Our EnGravines.—We present to our readers a 
fine portrait of the Hon. Schuyler Colfax. We esteem 
it very accurate, and are confident those who know 
Mr. Colfax will at once recognize it as a faithful pic- 
ture of the man, while multitudes who have never 
seen him will be glad to have this portrait of him. 
The engraving is by Mr. Jones, whose skill in this de- 
partment has done so much to enrich the Repository. 
Mr. Edwards has given us an excellent sketch of Mr. 
Colfax to accompany the portrait. We have just re- 
ceived the Angust number of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, in which we find a wood-cut of Mr. Colfax and a 
phrenological description, which may constitute an ac- 
ceptable analysis to some of our readers: 

“Mr. Colfax has a very large brain on a well-formed 
though lithe and slender rather than corpulent body. 
The quality of the whole organization is excellent. The 
shape of his head is peculiar considering its circum- 
ference. It is very long, very high, and narrow be- 
tween the ears. Causality with the perceptive facul- 
ties are the largest organs in the intellectual group, 
while benevolence and conscientiousness predominate 
in the moral region. Approbativeness is sufficiently 
large to make him ambitious to excel, and to merit the 
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good opinion of worthy men; the affections are strong | 


enoug:. to hold him to the domestic circle. Self-esteem 
is barely sufficient to give him the necessary dignity 


to command attention; but this lack is counterbalanced 
by his large firmness and conscientiousness, which 
make him steadfast in the right, and a firm opponent 
of that which he can not approve. 

“ Cautiousness is well developed, imparting care and 
prudence. Acquisitiveness is moderate; the acquisition 
of property for its own sake would be with him a sec- 
ondary matter. Secretiveness is not large. He is 
candid, outspoken, and free, though his large cautious- 
ness acts as a check upon what would otherwise make 
him too transparent. 

“ His language is well evinced by the fullness of his 
eyes; those features are in him very expressive. They 
have a peculiar laughing brightness, and their frank 
glances straightforward at their object indicate a kindly, 
open, upright nature; taken as an indication of char- 
acter, they seem to embody all the peculiarities of his 
being. Mirthfulness is well indicated by the broad, 
high, almost square forehead. The mouth is express- 
ive of humor and good-nature, while the finely-cut 
lips indicate genial affection and decision combined. 

“Mr. Colfax does not live in the lower region of his 
brain. The great comparative hight of his head would 
show him to be possessed of an intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual nature. The imaginative and esthetic facul- 
ties are well developed, inclining him to be a lover of 
the beautiful; but his tastes in that respect would 
usually be subordinate to the useful. 

“He should be a clear, practical reasoner; a just 
though merciful judge; an earnest advocate, a warm 
and ardent lover, a brilliant wit, and a sound, sensible 
man. He is not cruel or vindictive, but would incline 
rather to the side of lenity; though his conscientious- 
ness and firmness would hold him to his duty to God 
and his country. Taken altogether, his would pass for 
a good head. He has a good, honest face, and is genial, 
amiable, and companionable.” 

Mr. Wellstood has furnished us for this month an- 
other fine Swiss view, being the venerable and beauti- 
ful city of Berne, the capital of the Canton of the 
same name, and one of the capitals of the Swiss Con- 
federation. The city stands upon a hill 1,708 feet 
above the sea, surrounded on all sides but one by the 
River Aar, which is crossed by the Nydeck Bridge, 
two hundred and fifty feet long. The engraving needs 
no description. 


ArticLes ACCEPTED.—Mary Gray; Jeanne d’Albret; 
Boarding Round the District; A Day at the Pyra- 
mids; Snow-Bound; Monuments. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—The Beautiful Dwelling; A 
Commencement Song—very good for the occasion, but 
not suitable for us; Rest for the Weary; My Boy—of 
a kind that we are obliged to refuse a great many of; 
Twilight Musings; There’s Hope for All; Lead the 
Youth; Egypt, its Past, Present, and Future—very 
well for a young writer, rather too exuberant in style, 
the fault of most beginners; Admonition; Somewhere 
Still; Across the Street; My Birthday. 
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